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iN ENGLAND 


BUDY MECHANICS 


Blonche Drery 


KISTORY OF DANCE 


Greetings 


Skiing at its scenic best in the Canadian mountains. 


Pre-Season Ski Training ee 


Whitman College 
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AAHPER’S 
59th 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


March 24-30, 1956 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


PLAN 

TO ATTEND YOUR 

1956 CONVENTIONS 
NOW! 


SSS 


Chica go, | llinois 


See Reservation blank 
(page 7) 


Central (jointly with Midwest Recreation Association) — 
April 11-13—-Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs 


Eastern—April 22-26—Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 


Northwest—April 11-14—Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


a Hs Southern—February 15-17—Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville 
a (See Reservation Blank, page 58). = 
(See Reservation Blank, page 7). 
Southwest—April 25-27-—Reno 


~ Outstanding speakers  —> Exhibits Panel discussions 
Pa ~ Special student programs ~ Sightseeing Election ot officers 
Research reports ~ Demonstrations Professional growth 


Keep informed through 
your JOURNALs 
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this 


could very well be this... 


Enthusiasm is a matter of Style. 


An appealingly styled gym suit is the ‘spark’ that ignites enthusi- 
astic participation in your gym-class program—far more than mere 
attendance. Why ?— because MOORE styled Gym Suits instill a ‘‘loved- 


When your girls look and feel like a group, they react and re- 
spond as a group. You'll find them easier to control since discipline 
is no problem. 


Group control is only one reason advanced for gym suit uniformity 
by physical education and health directors. The full story is told in, 
“Why Gym Suit Uniformiiy.”’ It's free—write for a copy. 


Also, write for the new MOORE Style Book—a range of new-for- 


‘56 styles, colors, fabrics and prices, for immediate or future delivery. 


Moore Style Al2-66 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago. New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GReceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22. Phone: EVergreen 3-280! a 
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COMING 


1955 


December 12-15 
Conference of Directors of Physical Education 
and Recreation for Large Cities, Wash., D.C. 
December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association, annual 
meeting, Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


1956 


January 9-10 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All College Students, Wash., D.C. 

January 11-13 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, Wash., D.C. 

February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville. 

March .4-26 
Phi Delta Pi Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March 24 
National Conference on Accreditation Stand- 
ards for Recreation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Merch 25 
Meeting of Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March 26 
Meeting of College Recreation Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

March 28 
Meeting of Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Association), Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. 

April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 

May 5-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing. 


better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 


pool. 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1460 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


No. 20 Skirtless, 

$14.40 dz. atalog 

Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 
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Voit 
Playground 
Ball 


NEW! TOUGHER STIPPLED FINISH 
NEW! WEATHER-RESISTANT RUBBER FORMULA 
NEW! STRONGER CONSTRUCTION 


Here’s the newest improvement in Voit’s line of top quality 
recreational equipment. It’s the new Voit Playground Ball 
.. the answer for active youngsters. 


Tougher, stippled finish— Better grip, which improves 
playability without hurting hands, plus greatly improved 
appearance. 

Weather-resistant rubber formula— Developed specially 


by Voit chemists to give utility balls longer life! Best 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


resistance ever to sun, ozone, stickiness, or surface “check 
ing” previously common in this type of rubber ball 


Stronger construction— New methods developed in 
Voit’s own plant to produce a stronger product through 
out—seams are now the strongest ever built! 


Available in red, green, blue or orange in the popula: 
6, 8% and 10” sizes. The new Voit Playground Ball, by far 
your best buy in an all-purpose ball 


NEW YORK 11 + DANVILLE, ILL. - LOS ANGELES 11 
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Hew 


McGRAW-HILL 
Go0ks—— 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By Homer Kemprew, 
Study Council. 446 


al Home 
$5.50. 


Nati 
pages, 
A comprehensive text for graduate stu 
dents of education and a practical guide 
for directors of adult education in pub- 
lie 


cles 


schools and other community agen- 

It emphasizes the changing nature 
of adult education, its potential impact 
the total and 
points the way to an integrated 


on educational pattern, 
“Com 
munity program of adult education.” It 
treats the problems of a practical adult 
educator systematically and focuses the 
findings of research on their solution, 
shows the of 


and growing importance 


life-long learning. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: 


A Resource Book for Teachers, 
Counselors, and Administrators 


By Manrcaner E. Bennett, Pasadena 
City College. 414 pages, $5.50. 


This new text traces the history of, and 
examines the present needs and future 
possibilities for guidance through groups 
from childhood through 

It deals with helping 


at age levels 
later 
each individual within the group being 


himself and 


maturity 


to understand to 


skill in 


plans, and useful adjustments. 


guided 


achieve making wise choices, 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By W, Stites, University of 
California, 492 pages, $6.00 


A new practical approach to the teach 
ing of health. Integrates the health 
problems of the individual with that of 
the community and stresses their inter- 


relationships. The book is divided into 


three parts: a discussion of accidents 
and “first aid,” biological aspects of 
health, and social aspects of health. 


Particularly noteworthy is the material 


of the many health problems and im- 
portant programs in times of disaster. 


Send for copies on approval" 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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®@ Dudley Ashton, head of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, is a past- 


Chairman of the National Section on 
Dance. She contributed to Materials for 
Teaching Dance. 

@ Lillian B. Davis is Supervisor of the Divi. 
sion of Health Education, Baltimore, 
Md. 

© Dr. Blanche Jessen Drury is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, San Fran- 
eisco State College, San Francisco 2. 
She is active in the CAHPER. Sylvie 
Zeitlen is Physical Education Instructor 
at the Menlo-Atherton High School, 
Menlo-Park, Calif. 

@ Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., and Dr. Fred V. 
Hein are consultants in health and fit- 
ness in the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 535 


North Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Dr. 
Dukelow is on the JOURNAL Editorial 
Board and Dr. Hein is an AAHPER 


past-Vice-President. 

@ Franklin M. Foote, M.D., is Executive Di- 
rector of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. He is author of 
several scientific articles. Burnetta Blatt 
Downing, R.N., also of the Society, is 
Nurse Consultant. 

@ Mack M. Greene is Professor of Health 
and Physical Education and Director of 
Recreation and Athletics at Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

@ Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, former Head of the 
Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, now lives at 2142 S. High St., 
Denver 10, Colo. She was a member of 
AAHPER Board of Directors 1949-52. 
@ Mrs. Evelyn F. Hatfield, instructor in edu- 
cation at Mankato (Minn.) State Teach- 
ers College, is a supervisor at the Cam- 
pus Laboratory School, of which Dr. Joe 
Lowe is Principal. 

@ Elvin R. Johnson, instructor in physical 
education and ski coach at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, has 
been a member of the U.S. and Olympic 
Ski Teams and is Technical Adviser to 
the 1956 U.S. Olympic Ski Games Com- 
mittee. He is an officer of several na- 
tional ski associations. 

@ Dr. Ellen Kelly, professor and chairman 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, is author of T'each- 
ing Posture and Body Mechanics. 

@ Herbert F. K. Klinger, social studies teach- 
er, Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Schools, 
is a guidance counselor of camp work. 
@ Lynn Vendien is Instructor of Physical 
Education, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Mich. She is stat« 
representative of NSGWS. *® 


FOLKRAF T 
RECORDS 


NEWLY RECORDED FOLK DANCE 
RECORDS FOR USE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Available 
For Immediate Delivery 


F1160 
THE HATTER 
WEGGIS 


PROGRESSIVE TWO-STEP 
THE ROBERTS 


F1162 
GAY GORDONS 
ST. BERNARD’S WALTZ 


F1163 
SEVEN STEPS 
DANISH DOUBLE QUADRILLE 


F1165 
MANITOU 
PUT YOUR LITTLE FOOT 


F 1166 
HORSE AND BUGGY SCHOT- 
TISCHE 
JENNIE LIND POLKA 


F 1167 
THADY YOU GANDER 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE 


F1110 
HORA 
MECHOL OVADYA 


F1131 
PORTLAND FANCY 
FIREMAN’S DANCE 


F 1094 
BADGER GAVOTTE 
WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Each record is packed individually 
and includes detailed instructions. 
Even if the material is new to you 
teaching will be easy. Project under 
supervision of MISS OLGA KULBIT- 
SKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, N.Y.C. 


These records are pressed on absolutely 
unbreakable plastic. Complete with instruc- 
tions, they retail at $1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N. J. 
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Donn E. Bair . Charles Brightbil! 
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Carl Erickson Wilma Gimmestad 
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Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association 


Health Education 


Eye Health for Teen-Agers — Franklin M. Foote, M.D., 
and Burnetta Blatt Downing, R.N. 14 

Teamwork in School Health—Fifth National Confer- 

ence on Physicians and Schools 

Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., and Fred V. Hein 23 
integrating Health Education Lillian B. Davis 24 

Resolutions of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education, 1955 31 


OUR COVER 
WITH WINTER wonderland 


like the scene on our cover, no 
wonder skiing is a popuwiar 
sport in schools and colleges. 
A college ski coach describes 
his training program (p. &) 
and an outdoor educator tells 
about a ski camp for teen- 
agers (p. 12). 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Pre-Season Ski Training Elvin R. Johnson 8 
Adapted Games in the Body Mechanics Program 
Blanche Jessen Drury and Sylvia Zeitlen 10 
Contributions of Dance to Physical Education, Part |: 
Primitive and Early Cultures Dudley Ashton 19 
Excuse the Pupil or Adapt the Program? Ellen Kelly 21 
Physical Education as a College Graduation 
Requirement Mack M. Greene 25 
England’s Children Invent Activities Elizabeth Halsey 32 
Conditioning for Effective Wrestling 
Raymond E. Sparks 42 
David L. Polansky 54 


Cover photo by 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
A NEW Association project 
is announced (p. 17). 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


USE THE blank on page 7 to 
reserve your hctel room for 
AAHPER’s 59th Convention. 


Thumbing Through Sports 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Learn-To-Ski Camp for Boys and Girls — Lynn Vendien 12 
The Outdoor Education Project 17 
Financing School Camping Herbert F. K. Klinger 27 
| Dreaded Noon Hour Evelyn F. Hatfield and Joe Lowe 29 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
FACILITIES will be the spe- 
Mode] 
college buildings will be de- 
scribed in detail, with illus- 
trations. There will aiso be 
outstanding winter sports ar- 
ticles. 


cial January feature. 


General Interest 
Previewing the National Convention; Reservation 
Blank 7 


Dance Research Virginia Moomaw 44 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the wseue with which it w to take Features 
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Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
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has been notified of your address change . 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent Spotlight on the Dance 44 Index, Vol. 26 60 
Recreational Therapy 46 JOURNAL Goes to Closs 64 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


KNOW OUR STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS 


Student Major Clubs chartered by 
AAHPER now number 206, an in- 
crease of 24 in the past year. 

Specific suggestions for organizing 
a club and a copy of a sample constitu- 
tion are available from Student Major 
Clubs, AAHPER, 1201—16th St., Wash. 6, 
p.c., if your college or university wants 
to start a club. 

Colleges that already have clubs but 
have not yet become affiliated with 
AAHPER by charter may do so by 
sending to Student Major Clubs, 
AAHPER: name of college, name of 


faculty adviser, name of club president, 


and eopy of club constitution. 
Alabama—Alabama College; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Birmingham 
Southern College; Howard College; 
State Teachers College. 
Arizona—Arizona State College; U. of 
Arizona, 

Arkansas—-Arkansas Polytechnic College; 
U. of Arkansas. 

California—-California State Polytechnic 
College; Chapman College; College of 
the Pacific; Humboldt State College; 
Mills College; Sacramento State Col- 
lege; San Jose State College; Stanford 
U.; U. of California - Santa Barbara 
College; U. of California - Los Angeles. 
Colorado——-Colorado A & M College; 
UU. of Colorado; U. of Denver. 
Connecticut—Arnold College; U. of Con- 
necticut, 

Delaware, of Delaware. 

District of Columbio——George Washington 
U.; Howard U. 

Florida Florida State U.; John B. Stet- 
son U.; U. of Florida; U. of Miami (2); 
U. of Tampa. 

College; Georgia State 
College for Women; U. of Georgia (2); 
Wesleyan College. 

Winois—-Augustana College; Carthage 
College; Chicago Teachers College; De- 
Paul U.; Eastern Illinois State College; 
Illinois State Normal U.; MacMurray 
College; Monmouth College; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers Collewe; South- 
ern Illinois U.; U. Illinois (2); 
Wheaton College. 

Indiane——Ball State Teachers College; 
DePauw U.; Earlham College; Hanover 
College; Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege; Indiana U. (2); Purdue U.; Val- 
paraiso U. 

lowa—Coe College; lowa State Teachers 
College; Luther College. 
Kunsos—Kansas State College; Kansas* 
State Teachers College; U. of Kansas; 
U. of Wichita. 

Kentucky—Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege; Kentucky State College; More- 
head State Teachers College (2); Mur- 
ray State College; U. of Kentucky; 
Western Kentucky State College. 
Lovisiana——Centenary College of Louisi- 
ana; Grambling College; Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute; McNeese State 
College; Northwestern State College; 
Southeastern Louisiana College; South- 
ern U.; Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute; Xavier U. 

Maryland—Morgan State College; U. of 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts—Bridgewater State Teach- 
ers College; Springfield College; U. of 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan—Central Michigan College; 
Michigan State College; Michigan State 
Normal College; Wayne U.; Western 
Michigan College. 

Minnesota —Bemidji State Teachers Col- 
leve; St. Cloud State Teachers College; 
St. Olaf College; U. of Minnesota, 
Duluth; U. of Minnesota. 
Mississippi—Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege; Mississippi State College for 
Women; U. of Mississippi. 
Missouri—Central Missouri State College; 
Christian Collegé; Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege; Northwest Missouri State College; 


Contribute to MEET THE MAJORS 

Have you a yen to express your- 
self? We hope so. We would be 
glad to have student articles on sub- 
jects of general interest such as 
philosophy, the professional program, 
convention reactions, or specific 
problems of special concern to you. 
Short articles or comments are 
preferable. 

Next month’s page will be a con- 
tribution of students from Arnold 
College, University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Southeast Missouri State College; 
Southwest Missouri State College; 
Tarkio College; Washington U. 
Montana—Rocky Mountain College. 
Nebrasko—Dana College; Nebraska State 
Teachers Collere; U. of Nebraska; U. 
of Omaha (2). 

Nevada—WU. of Nevada. 

New Jersey—-New Jersey College for 
Women; Rutgers U.; Trenton State 
Teachers College. 

New Mexico—Eastern New Mexico U. 
New York—Brooklyn College (2); City 
College of New York; Cortland State 
Teachers College; Hunter College in the 
Bronx; Hunter College of New York; 
Ithaca Cohege; Long Island U.; New 
York U.; St. Lawrence U.; Syracuse U. 
North Carolina—Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College; Catawba College; North 
Carolina College; U. of North Carolina; 
Wake Forest College; Western Carolina 
Teachers College. 

North Dakota—Jamestown College. 
Ohio—Bowling Green State U.; Ohio 
State U. (2); Ohio Wesleyan U.; U. of 
Cincinnati; U. of Toledo. 
Oklahoma—Central State College; Okla- 
homa A & M College; Oklahoma College 
for Women; U. of Oklahoma. 
Oregon—Linfield College; Oregon State 
College (2); U. of Oregon; Willamette 
U. 
Pennsylvania—Gettysburg 
Temple U.; U. of Pittsburgh. 
South Carolina—Coker College; Lander 
College; Winthrop College. 

South Dekota-——Northern State Teachers 
College. 

Tennesseo—Carson-Newman College; 
Fisk U.; Lincoln Memorial U.; Memphis 
State College; Middle Tennessee State 
College; Milligan College; Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute (2); U. of Tennes- 
see. 

Texas—Abilene Christian College; Bay- 
lor U.; Big Spring H. 8.; Huston-Tillot- 
son College; Incarnate Word College; 
Lamar Tech; Lamar State College of 
Technology; North Texas State College; 
Our Lady of the Lake College; Prairie 
View A & M College; Paul Quinn Col- 
lege; Sam Houston State College; 
Southern Methodist U.; Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; Texas 
College; Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries; Texas Southern U.; Texas 
Technological College; U. of Texas; 
West Texas State College; Wiley Col- 
lege. 

Uteh—Brigham Young U.; Utah State 
Agricultural College. 
Virginio—Hampton Institute; Madison 
College; Mary Washington College; 
Radford College; Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

Washington—U. of Washington; Western 
Washington College of Education. 

West Virginia-—Bethany College; Bluefield 
State College; Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege; West Virginia State College; West 
Virginia U. 

Wisconsin—-LaCrosse State College; U. 
of Wisconsin.*® 


College; 
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Previewing the 


59th NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Chicago, Illinois--March 24-30, 1956 


HE THEME FOR the 1956 Chi- 
Convention of the AAHPER, 
“Action with Purpose,” is a challenge 
to evaluate olr programs and plan- 
ning to assure that the direction of 
our efforts is always forward and up- 
ward. This 59th National Conven- 
tion will be held jointly with the 
Midwest District Association in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24-30. 


CONVENTION MANAGER 

August H. Pritzlaff, director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Chicago Public Schools, is 
Convention Manager. He will be as- 
sisted by his professional staff and 
key area leaders who will serve on 
the various convention committees. 

It is anticipated the 1956 Conven- 
tion will have the largest attendance 
in the history of AAHPER Conven- 
tions. 


EXHIBITS, MEETINGS 

The large exhibit area will feature 
teaching demonstrations and motion 
pictures along with the 130 commer- 
cial exhibitors attractively display- 
ing new equipment, supplies, and 
materials for teachers of health edu- 
cation and physical education, and 
for recreation leaders. 

In addition to the general sessions 
and the many meetings scheduled in 
health and physical education, the 
Convention will include a full pro- 
gram for recreation leaders, with 27 
individual meetings already sched- 
‘uled. Coaches will find the Section 
meetings of the new Men’s Athletics 
Division both helpful and stimu- 
lating. 


The meetings have all been sched/ 


uled to provide a minimum of con- 
flicts and each individual will find a 
vital program, to meet his interests, 
scheduled at every session through- 
out the Convention. 
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SOCIAL EVENTS, VISITATION 
There will be an all-convention 


luncheon with a featured speaker, an Theme: 
evening open for the theatre, tours 
or participation in the social evening “ACTION 
to be planned for the whole conven- 
tion, and visitations to the schools 
and recreation areas in and near WITH 
Chicago. 

Make your plans early. Use the PURPOSE” 


hotel reservation blank appearing on 
this page or a facsimile. * 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


59th National Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, March 24-30, 1956 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Fill out the form below and mail as soon as possible to assure your desired accommodations 


Detach and Mail This Form or Facsimile Direct to 


THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
Michigan Blvd., 7th to 8th St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


National Convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, March 24-30 


/ Nea Se R. eserve 


Rooms | Will Arrive ot mM 
Double Bed / And Depart ot... M 
Nome 
One Person / 
For ar $ per Day Address 
Two Persons 
If a room is not available at rate requested, reservation will be made at the 
next available rate. 
RATES LAKESIDE LAKEFRONT 


SINGLE ROOMS 
DOUBLE ROOMS . 
TWIN ROOMS 
SUITES 


$ 600to$ 9.00 $ 9.50 to $11.50 
11.50to 14.50 13.50to 16.00 
13.90to 16.50 13.50to 16.50 


22.00to 24.00 33.00 


$11.00 to $14.00 

15.00to 18.00 
17.00to 19.50 
38 00 up 
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Pre-Season Ski Training 


by ELVIN R. JOHNSON 


Ski Coach, Whitman College 


KIING, BOTH competitive and 
5 recreational, occupies a very im- 
portant position in the total outdoor 
program at Whitman 
College. It is a sport that is enjoyed 
equally by both men and women stu- 
dents. 

The varsity ski squad, while in- 
volving considerably fewer numbers 
than the recreational aspect, is par- 
ticularly important in that it sets the 
example and keynotes the trend for 
dress, good sportsmanship, and tech- 
nique. 


recreational 


tains the best skiers—the men that 
the beginning and intermediate ski- 
ers look to for their guidance. 


CONDITIONING 

One of my most important prob- 
lems in the total ski program is 
safety on the ski hill. In the com- 
petitive program, | believe most will 
agree that top physical conditioning 
will ward off many injuries that 
might occur. A well-conditioned body 
is better able to take the shock of 
hard falls, which are inevitable in 
competitive skiing, and to emerge 
with no injuries. 

With this in mind, I start my men 
on a conditioning program early in 
the fall. I find it serves two basic pur- 
poses: (1) to start the process of 
body conditioning; and (2) to help 
stimulate interest in the coming sea- 
son, an interest which soon spreads 
to the more ardent 
skiers. 


recreational 


I realize the necessity of prospec- 
tive team skiers establishing good 
study habits and keeping their grades 
up. Thus, I call the ski candidates 
together in late September and out- 
line a conditioning program for them 
involving one to one and one-half 
hours a day at least three days a 
week throughout October and until 
snow flies. 

I, or one of my Senior skiers, con- 
duct the training turnout from 4 
until 5 or 5:30 every afternoon, I 


The varsity squad also con- | 


require each man to be present at 
least three days a week. It has been 
my experience that this schedule 
works a hardship on no one. 


WORK PARTIES 

We supplement this schedule by 
working at the ski area, 40 miles 
from the campus, as many Saturdays 
and Sundays as we can. On these 
work parties, we cut slalom poles, 
brush out the cross-country trails, 
repair the jump hill, clear brush 
from the ski hills, and do other nec- 
essary tasks. This gets the work 
done as well as adding to the condi- 
tioning of the body. It also further 
helps to stimulate interest in the com- 
ing season. This weekend work pro- 
gram is designed for the recreational 
as well as the competitive skier. 

A great value lies in getting the 
Freshmen skiers up on these work 


parties, as the work acquaints them 
with the hill, makes them quickly 
feel a part of the program, and helps 
them anticipate the first snowfall. 
The program this year has taken on 
an added interest as our area at 
Spout Springs, Tollgate, Oregon, 
has been awarded throughout Decem- 
ber the training and selection camp 
for the candidates fer the 1956 
United States Olympic Ski Team in 
cross-country and combined events. 

Normally, by the first of Novem- 
ber the hills have received a ligh 
snowfall, making everyone realize 
the season will soon be upon us. At 
this time, I step up the on-the-campus 
conditioning program to five days a 
week. Below is described the train- 
ing procedure we have found suc- 
cessful. 

With the coming of the snow in 
depths great enough for skiing, I 
once again cut the on-the-campus 
program to three days and we devote 
weekends and an occasional after- 
noon to cross-country skiing over 
variable terrain. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


Cross-country, one of the four 
events of competitive skiing, is in 
my opinion the most valuable in the 
early season conditioning program. 
It builds the legs, the arms, and the 
wind, and helps strengthen and co- 
ordinate the body for the other three 
events—-downhill, slalom, and jump- 
ing. We can run cross-country on the 
woods trails when there is not enough 


Skiers do co-ordinating exercises as part of their conditioning program at Whitman. 
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snow for the other events. This early 
season running also helps give the 
squad members a chance to experi- 
ment with wax and waxing tech- 
niques. 

To supplement the actual physical 
training, I make use of several train- 
ing films during the season including 
the finest I know, “Cross-country on 
Skis,” the official training film of the 
Swedish National Ski As: ciation. 
This film is available from Silva, Inc., 
LaPorte, Indiana, and from the U.S. 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
Film Library, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
It portrays perfection in cross-coun- 
try racing by World and Olympic 
champions. 

We maintain our schedule of con- 
ditioning throughout the pre-tourna- 
ment skiing but, once the Northwest 
Intercollegiate Ski Association com- 
petition starts, we cut down to one 
or two workouts a week as we are 
often away from the campus three 
days a week. 


STANDARDS 


Any training can become dull and 
monotonous, and this situation 
should be avoided at all costs. I try 
to do this by setting up standards to 
work toward: standards in the cal- 
isthenics, exercises, and the track 
and golf course running which make 
up the bulk of our “dry-land” condi- 
tioning program. I keep a chart of 
each man’s progress in his ability to 
increase his capacity for each exer- 
cise from week to week. On the golf 
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1954-55 Ski Letter Winners and Coach Johnson pose for the camera 


course adjoining the campus, we run 
a certain three-mile course each week 
for time and the men are pleased to 
see their time drop each week, and 
find their ability to keep up with the 
leading runners increasing. 

Each afternoon's program is based 
on 30 minutes of running preceded, 
by 30 minutes of exercises consist- 
ing of 10 minutes of warm-up exer- 
cises and 20 minutes of more stren- 
uous ones, 


EXERCISES 


We use standard military calis- 
thenics, including the side-straddle- 
hop, deep knee bends, push-ups, pull- 
ups, and many others familiar to 
physical education leaders. Several 
others which I think particularly fit 
the needs of skiers are used. One is 


pulling on long lengths of stout auto- 


mobile tire innertubes attached above 


the head. This stimulates training 


with ski poles, and is particularly 
valuable for cross-country racer: 
Some gymnasiums have prepared 


apparatus to do the same work. 
Another helpful exercise is “sitting 
in the chair’’—sitting against a wall 
with the knee bend describing a 90 
angle. This is a difficult position to 
maintain for more than a minute or 
two at first. It helps develop the leg 
“crouching” muscles which are used 
in downhill and slalom racing. Stand 
ing alternately on each leg for several 
minutes in a simulated ski crouch 
and varying the degree of crouch has 
Any ski leader 
with a little experimenting can find 


also proven valuable. 


a good program of exercises to fit the 

needs of his particular program. 
After 

warmed up, we 


each man is thoroughly 
finish the workout 
with the three- to four-mile run on 
the golf course, up hills and down, 
varying the terrain as much as pos- 
sible. Occasionally, we vary this by 
timing the men on two- to three-mile 
runs on 
track. 
IDEAL PROGRAM 

In the four years I have coached 
at Whitman, we 


the standard quarter-mile 


have never had a 
serious ski injury among the varsity 
squad. We have undoubtedly been 
lucky, but I believe the program of 
fall conditioning has contributed 
heavily to this record 

A program of this type is ideally 
adapted to high school and college ski 
squads. It can be varied to suit any 
needs. It has proven successful at 


Whitman. Try it! * 


Edited by Doris Bullock and Louise Roloff 
skiing, skating, outing 


Order fem 
Natonal Section for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, 1201 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C 


Official Sports Library for Girls and Women 


AQUATICS, SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING, 
WINTER SPORTS & OUTING ACTIVITIES GUIDE 


July 1955—July 1957 
with OFFICIAL RULES 


Covers aquatics, synchronized swimming, diving, 


75¢ each 


Discounts on quantity orders 
Orders for $1.00 or less must be accompanied 
by cash 
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Adapted Games in the 
Body Mechanics Program 


by BLANCHE JESSEN DRURY 


San Francisco State College 


and SYLVIA ZE!TLEN 


Menlo-Atherton High School, Menlo Park, California 


education classes will work more 
diligently and with greater effort to 
make physical corrections if the ac- 
tivity can have an element of game 
playing in it. The games and activi- 
ies described below have been in- 
cluded in the activity program at the 
college and secondary levels. The ac- 
companying photographs were taken 
of students at Menlo-Atherton High 
School, where an extensive program 
of body mechanics is being launched. 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 
These games have been selected 
for different areas of the body. For 
instance, in a unit on the feet and 


IN adapted physical 


legs, certain exercises would be of 
value. However, it must be remem- 
bered that, though attention is fo- 
cused on one part of the body, much 
of the body as a whole is involved in 
any activity. Secondly, correct form 
in execution of movements must be 
continuously stressed. Many exer- 
cises are of little value unless con- 
siderable attention is given to start- 
ing positions and to the form in 
which the exercise is performed. Con- 
sideration must also be given to 
Whether gravity is assisting or re- 
sisting a movement. 

The first group of games and ac- 
tivities are suggested to accompany 
a unit on the feet or the lower ex- 
tremity. It is presumed that in- 
struction will be given in the basic 
structure and function of the foot 
and the leg, and that knowledge of 
the balance of muscle power has been 
learned through some selected exer- 


GAMES FOR FEET AND LEGS 

The first four games are planned 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
lateral rotators of the hips; the toe 


flexors and inverters of the foot, pri- 
marily the posterior tibial. These 
muscles are usually the weak muscles 
found in low arches and pronated 
ankles, 


1. Playing Caich. 

Long sitting position, hands bracing in the 
rear, facing a partner about & to 10 feet 
away. Using a rubber playground ball or 
plastic ball, play catch with the bare feet. 
Try to catch the ball with the feet in in- 
version, the knees and thighs abducted. 
When proficient, cross the arms on the 
chest and try to balance on the buttocks as 
you catch and throw the ball with the feet. 
Comment: This will also bring into play the 
abdominal and trunk muscles. 


2. Basket Shooting. 

Using a wastebasket or stall-bar_ stool 
turned upside down against the wall, sit 
about 10 feet or more from the “basket,” 
and try to tess the ball into it, using the 
feet. The ball should be grasped between 
the soles of the feet, with the knees spread. 
Comment: This may also be used as a relay. 
Basketball lead-up games such as Around 
the World may be adapted to this type of 
shooting, or students may shoot for the fun 
of it. 


3. Ball Passing. 

Several players sit in a cirele, facing in- 
ward, A playground ball is rolled counter- 
clockwise around the circle. Each player 
must stop the ball by catching it with the 
soles of both feet, and then, using the sole 
of the left foot, roll the ball on to the 
next player. Reverse the direction of the 
ball, or introduce more than one ball. Be 
sure the soles of the feet grasp the ball and 
that the knees are spread. 


4. Marbles. 

Sitting on a stool, or hook sitting with left 
leg crossed over the right. The hands are 
bracing in the rear, and marbles are placed 
on the floor in front of the player. The 
object of the game is to pick up the marbles 
with the left foot and put them into the 
right hand. After this has been done sev- 
eral times, try it with the other foot. This 
may also be done as a relay. Comment: This 
game is planned to give dexterity in the use 
of the feet and to put the feet and legs in 
the anti-gravity position to assist venous 
blood return to the heart. 


5. Keep It Up. 
Players are back lying with the feet in the 
air, or in “bicycle” position. Using a large 
plastic beach ball or medicine ball or play- 
ground ball, try to keep the ball in the air 
by tapping it with the feet. Comment: This 
game will help stretch the hamstrings and 
the low back, particularly lumbo-dorsal and 
lumbo-sacral fascia. It is a good intro- 
ductory game to get student interest. 


6. Getting Acquainted. 

Long sitting, feet touching the feet of a 
partner. Keeping knees straight, reach for- 
ward and grasp your partner's right hand 
with your right hand. Tell each other your 
first names. Let go of right hands and 
grasp left hands, telling each other your 
nicknames. Grasp both hands and tell each 
other your last names. See photo. 


Getting acquainted by a handshake 
in a long sitting position. 


7. Row, Row, Your Boat. 

Long sitting, legs widely spread, soles of 
feet against the feet of a partner in a 
similar sitting position. Partners grasp both 
hands, Player #1 moves backward trying 
to lie back on the floor while his partner 
comes forward on the first “row,” reverse 
positions on the next “row” and continue 
back and forth throughout the song. Or, 
pull forward and backward on “row, row, 
row, your boat,” and then circle bodies in 
a complete circle on “gently down the 
stream,” returning again to the forward 
and backward movement on “merrily, mer- 
rily, life is but a dream.” Comment: This 
game will help to stretch the hamstrings 
and low back, and will also stretch the 
upper back if both partners resist the 
tendency to slump. The upper back should 
be kept as straight as possible with most of 
the flexion coming at the hip joint. 


8. Pease, Porridge Hot. 

Hook sitting, hands bracing in the rear, 
feet flat on the floor, facing a partner who 
is sitting in a similar position. Play the 
game Pease Porridge Hot with the feet. 
The pattern with the feet being: Both feet 
slap the floor, hit soles of the feet against 
partner’s soles. Repeat these three move- 
ments. Then slap both feet to the floor, hit 
feet together (knees turned outward), hit 
right sole of partner’s foot with your own 
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Playing Pease Porridge Hot in a hook sitting 
position to strengthen feet, legs, abdomen. 


right sole, hit soles together, hit left sole of 
partner with left sole, hit both feet to- 
gether, and then slap both feet to the floor. 
Repeat all of the movements again. Com- 
ment: This game will strengthen the lateral 
rotators of the hips and will help to gain 
dexterity in the use of the lower extremity, 
hence exercising most of the muscles of the 
lower leg. See photo. 


9. Circle Soccer. 

Draw a double circle and cross dividing line 
as in Cirele Soccer. The diameter of the 
circle will depend on the space and size of 
the group. Players, divided into two teams, 
must sit between the double lines, on their 
side of the dividing line. Players must try 
to kick the ball by rolling it on the floor 
with their feet so that it crosses the double 
lines of the opposing team on the opposite 
half of the circle. A point is scored each 
time the ball goes over the line between 
the shoulders and the floor. Other rules 
may be adapted from Circle Soccer. Com- 
ment: This game will help strengthen the 
toe flexors by grasping the ball, and will 
strengthen the posterior tibial and stretch 
the peroneals by inverting the foot. 


10. Towel Curl. 

Hook sitting with hands bracing in the 
rear. Place a towel on the floor with the 
toes of the player on the towel, and heels 
on the floor. Feet are about 3-4 inches 
apart. By curling the toes, first the left 
foot and then the right, players try to draw 
the towel up under the feet. Comment: This 
grasping action is a good exercise for the 
toe flexors and hence tends to strengthen 
the arch. This may be used as a relay. 


BODY MOVEMENT GAMES 

The next two games are for gen- 
eral body movement, though they 
may be altered to emphasize the lower 
extremity, the abdominals, the 
trunk, or shoulder girdle. 


1. Kick Ball. 

Play the game similar to kick ball rules, 
though the distances between bases should 
be reduced to fit the available space and the 
size of the group. The fielding team must 
scoot along the floor after the ball either 
using a “crab walk,” walking on all fours 
as in “Klapp” creeping, or using a hip 
hiking movement performed in a long sit 
ting position. The pitcher rolls the ball 
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Hip Hiking relay to strengthen muscles of trunk and buttocks 


Tailor sitting, passing ball in relay. Used to stretch pectoral muscles. 


with his feet across home plate. The batter 
must bat the ball with the foot. Base run 
ning is similar movement to that used by 
the flelding team. 


2. Dodge Boll. 

One team sits in a large circle, The other 
team is sitting inside the circle. The outside 
team must bat the ball with the feet trying 
to hit one of the inside players with the 
ball. When the ball hits an inside player 
below shoulder height, that player takes the 
place of the person in the outer circle. The 
inside players may scoot about within the 
circle in any manner or dodge the ball in 
any manner they desire, providing they 
keep both hands and both feet on the floor 
Variations may be made to keep the but 
tocks in contact with the floor to give more 
abdominal exercise as the legs are swung 


around to miss the ball, 


BODY ALIGNMENT GAMES 

The next group of games are sug- 
gested as games which will help 
teach good body alignment while the 
body is moving in space. It should 
be emphasized that the standards of 
good static posture must be main- 
tained while the body is in motion. 
In other words, the segments of the 
body must be balanced so that strain 


does not occur. 


Three Deep. 
Play this game according to regular rule 
but walk with a posture board or bool 
balanced on the head of all the players 


2. Last Couple Out. 
Play the game according to rule using 
walk instead of a run, and balancing a bool 


or posture board on the head 


3. Musical Chairs. 


Play the game while keeping posture board 


or books balanced on the head 


RELAYS 

Certain movements and exercises 
may be combined into relays and 
hence give the spirit of fun to the 
task of stretching or strengthening 
certain muscle groups. When the ele 
ment of competition is introduced 
a relay, exercise form may suffer 
It is important, therefore, to judge 
the form of the performance very 
critically. 


1. Hip Hiking. 
Players are in regular column relay forma 
tion, long sitting, facing a goal. Using a 
“hip hiking” movement, (quadratus lumbo 
rum and abdominal muscles) try to move 
the hips along the floor to. the goal and 
back again. See photo ee This will 
help to strengthen and to isolate the quad 
ratu lumborum and lateral abdominals 


used in walking 


2. Overhead Ball Passing. 

Players are in regular relay formation 
long itting Player number one at the 
head of the line takes a playground ball 
between the feet and rolling 
with the knee 


backwards 
traight, passes the ball 
backwards to the second player in the line 
The second player grasps the ball in his 
feet and does likewise Player hould at 
tempt to keep the knee traight through 
out the passing movement, The last player 
brings the ball to the front of the line by 
holding it between her feet and scooting 
forward in a long tting position using a 
hip-hiking movement he ma use her 
hands to help her. Comment: This vwame will 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Learn-To-Ski_ Camp 
for Boys and Girls 


by LYNN VENDIEN 


Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


_ WINTER SCHOOL camping 
experiences of 40 boys and girls, 
from the Roosevelt High School Ski 
Club of Wyandotte, Michigan, are 
somewhat unique in comparison with 
other school camping programs in 
the state. Rather than going to one 
of the established permanent school 
camping areas or to the state-owned 
camps, this group spends a school 
week at Boyne Mt. Lodge, one of the 
finest ski resorts of the Midwest. 
Aside from many other traditional 
and exciting camping experiences, 
field trips, and conservation educa- 
tion programs, these students have 
a daily physical education period of 
skiing with professional ski instruc- 
tion. 


Skiers on trip to deer yards. 


2 


among the millions of Americans 
stricken with “ski fever.” 

Although this group is given one 
of the chalets as their home for the 
week, they eat at the main lodge 
where there are other people partici- 
pating in the popular “Learn To Ski 
Weeks.” Campers share attractive 
dormitory rooms with four students 
toa room. They learn accepted prac- 
tices of living in a public resort and 
have the opportunity to see and to 
ski with expert skiers from all over 
the country. 

In one of the country’s leading ski 
schools, directed by the present world 


Ski school as part of the physical education program at the camp. 


NEED FOR INSTRUCTION 
Because of the keen and growing 


interest in skiing throughout the 
country, there is an increasing need 
for planned skiing experiences for 
high school students. National Ski 
Patrol (NSP) statistics show that 
every weekend millions of ski en- 
thusiasts travel to snow-covered 
areas. Along with this increase in 
skiing interest, we find an increase 
in skiing accidents. NSP statistics 
show that 95 per cent of ski accidents 
are among skiers who have not had 
any ski instruction. 

Some schools are beginning to see 
this need and are providing ski in- 
struction through their physical edu- 
cation programs, athletics, and after- 
school clubs. Therefore, one of the 
purposes of the Roosevelt High 
School camping program is to provide 
an opportunity for ski instruction. It 
is hoped that this professional in- 
struction will lessen the possibilities 
of accidents to these students who are 


champion, Stein Erickson, these boys 
and girls receive two hours a day of 
instruction. This instruction includes 
various techniques of skiing, along 
with safety and control on all types 
of hills. The group is divided into 
four classes according to their ability, 
and instructed on appropriate hills 
for safe skiing. It is significant to 
note that with this professional in- 
struction, not one accident occurred 
and all of the campers were happy 
and proud of their progress made 
during this one short, but never for- 
gotten week. 


GROUP PROJECTS PAY COST 
It is quite obvious that such a 
school camping venture is more 
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costly than the type in which most 
schools participate. Actually, six 
months of co-operative teacher-stu- 
dent pre-planning and hard work 
help make the trip possible and suc- 
cessful. Some of the pre-camp plans 
involve money-making projects 
through which campers earn from 
50-90 per cent of the total cost. Such 
projects include dances, talent shows, 
bake sales, rummage sales, novelty 
sales, and a county fair. 

A point system is established in 
which campers are awarded points 
in proportion to the total points 
earned before the trip. The board of 
education furnishes a school bus and 
driver, and pays the expense= «f the 
two sponsors. About half ©! the 
members own their ski equipment; 
the next ten who have earned vhe 
highest points may use club-ov ned 
skis; and the other members rent 
equipment from the ski area. 


PRE-PLANNING ESSENTIAL 

Other pre-camp plans and work 
projects include correspondence with 
the Education Consultant of the 
State Conservation Department so 
that a variety of field trips can be ar- 
ranged. Some of these trips include 
cross country hikes to deer yards, 
trapping, ice fishing, visits to the 
forest fire equipment stations, the 
fish hatchery, and the tannery. Stu- 
dents correspond with the manager 
of the lodge so that plans will fit into 
the total area plans for the week. 
They also correspond with the stu- 
dents of the Boyne City High School 
Ski Classes. Arrangements are made 
for a visit to their school and for a 
social evening of square dancing and 
entertainment. Pre-camp dry-course 
ski instruction and movies also add 
to the skill and enjoyment of the 
actual camp week. 

Several weeks before leaving for 
camp, members organize special in- 
terest groups. Each group is respon- 
sible for directing projects while at 
camp. Necessary materials are col- 
lected, and resource people in the 
school and community are contacted 
to assist with the plans. Such proj- 
ects include: 1. A group of photog- 
raphers who plan a_ photographic 
story of the entire trip; 2. An out- 
door crafts group who plan the cook- 
out and the outdoor arts and crafts 
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programs; 3. The social and recre- 
ation group which is responsible 
both for selecting a host and hostess 
for the four family tables at meal 
times and a person to say the grace 
to the entire group, planning for the 
social evening with the Boyne school, 
taking charge of the library books, 
and making suggestions for other 
recreational periods; 4. The log and 
newspaper group which keeps a rec- 
ord of daily events making sure that 
every activity is Each 
camper contributes at least one writ- 
ten article to the final report, called 
“Camp Coverage.” 


FLEXIBLE DAILY PROGRAM 

A typical daily program would last 
from 7:30 A.M.-10:30 P.M.: 
Breakfast 
One of the field trips 
(2%-3 hours) 


covered. 


Lunch 
Physical education program 
(2 hours of ski instruction) 
Free choice of activity 
Dinner 
Group projects and study 
Evening program 
Evaluation and planning for the next day 
Every morning the schedule for 
the day is posted along with the 
weather forecast. Although specific 
hours may be listed for each activity, 
the program is very flexible and can 
be changed if and when it seems nec- 
essary. The only major criticism is 
the apparent lack of much free time. 
Many of the campers spend what 
little free time there is practicing 
skiing on the hills. Others enjoy the 
unique experience of swimming in 
the famous hot water outdoor pool. 
Some just 
while others use this time to make 
up their school assignments. School 
camping educators kiow that it is 
more difficult to take a group of high 
schoo] students out of their routine 
schoo] schedule for a week than it is 
to take an entire class from an ele- 
mentary school. Definite plans for 
making up school work must be made 
prior to the trip. 
APPRAISAL REVEALS VALUES 
Results of the final evaluations 


show that this week cf school camp- 
ing is one of the finest school experi- 


lounge around or rest, 


ences most of these students ever 
have. Everyone 
resource personnel, and resort oper- 


campers, sponsors, 


Campers enjoy a fish fry 


Swimming in the hot water outdoor pool 
ators—co-operate and contribute to 
the success of the program. It is a 
unique and realistic experience in 
better living, working, and playing 
together in a democratic world. 

These students will long remember 
the many thrilling and happy hours 
that they have at camp-—participat 
ing in a new and exciting physical 
education program that cannot feasi 
bly be taught at home, developing a 
broader understanding of conserva- 
tion, co-operatively living together 
with sponsors and fellow campers, 
and developing new social skills and 


poise. Everyone enjoys the change 
and opportunity of leaving the drab 
winter scenery of a lower Michigan 
urban community to live, even briefly, 
in the sparkling, white, and beautiful 


northern Michigan out-of-doors. * 


| 
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EYE 


HEALTH 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


by FRANKLIN M. FOOTE, M.D., and 
BURNETTA BLATT DOWNING, R.N. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


Photos courtesy National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


EEN-AGE BOYS and girls have 
if healthy interest in eye problems 
and vision. Changes take place in the 
eyes of some adolescents, resulting 
in impaired visual acuity and other 
defects. At the same time, the cur- 
riculum makes greater demands on 
their visual capacities than was true 
in lower grades. For these reasons, 
increased attention should be given 
to the detection and follow-up of eye 
problems, the provision of an ade- 
quate visual environment, and in- 
struction in proper eye care. 


RECOGNITION OF EYE PROBLEMS 
Frequently, myopia and other eye 
conditions first appear among boys 
and girls at the secondary level. An 
alert teacher often can suspect their 
development simply on the basis of 
classroom observation. The student 
may do close eye work well but may 
not perform so well when questioned 
about material at some distance on a 
map, chart, or blackboard. He may 
rub his eyes, tilt his head, squint his 


eyelids together to gain the pinhole 
effect, or complain of headache or 
ocular fatigue. 

He may become awkward at pley- 
ing ball or other games requiring 
clear distant acuity, and may prefer 
to study the rules and strategy of 
the game at near point. Such a boy 
may Wish to assist the baseball man- 
ager or coach rather than try to play 
on the team. 

Another youth may become nerv- 
ous, irritable or profoundly bored 
after moderate visual tasks. Not all 
slow readers and those with reading 
deficiencies have eye defects requir- 
ing treatment, but this fact can be 
determined only after such a student 
has had the benefit of a thorough pro- 
fessional eye examination. 


SCREENING 

Teacher observation should be sup- 
plemented by some kind of screening 
test conducted annually. Research on 
methods of screening for vision prob- 
lems has revealed the highest cor- 


Vision screening, using a window card to expose only one symbol at a time. 


relation with professional findings 
for the Snellen test for distance acu- 
ity and for the Massachusetts Vision 
Test battery.' The Snellen test, plus 
teacher observation, found nearly as 
many students who required ophthal- 
mic care as did the most complicated 
and costly binocular, stereoscopic 
testing instruments; and the over- 
referral rate was markedly less for 
the more simple procedure. 

A seemingly plausible case some- 
times is urged for testing all chil- 
dren also for near acuity on the 
grounds that so many visual tasks in 
school are performed at close range. 
The research already mentioned did 
not support this hypothesis, but 
showed that such tests added only 
slightly to the value of the distance 
Snellen test combined with teacher 
observation. An understanding of 
ocular physiology exposes the fallacy 
of a near vision test to detect “far- 
sightedness,” or significant amounts 
of hyperopia, in these youths. The 
average 15- to 18-year-old student 
has 12 diopters of accommodation’ 
because of the high tonicity of the 
ciliary muscle and the great elasticity 
of the fibers of the lens; he needs 
only three diopters of accommodation 
to focus on the test card held at 14 
inches, and thus would need to have 
a most unusual degree of hyperopia 
to fail to read the near-vision test. 

Hyperopia in a child is more likely 
to be detected on the basis of signs 
or symptoms developing after 20 
minutes or more of close eye work, 
when the ciliary muscle has become 
tired and registers its protest against 
overfatigue through headache, nerv- 
ousness, dizziness, or sheer boredom 
with reading. It is after we reach 
the prime of life when so much 
tonicity of the ciliary muscle and 
elasticity of the lens are lost that we 
become physically unable to read the 
smaller lines on a near-visual-acuity 
test card at 14 inches. 

Research also has shown that a 
properly prepared teacher can con- 


'M, M. Crane, F. M. Foote, R. G. Scobee, 
FE. L. Green, B. Price. Screening School 
Children for Visual Defects, Washington 
25, D. C,: Children’s Bureau Publication 
345, Gov. Printing Office, 1954. 92 pp., 35¢. 
Duane. Subnormal Accommodation, 
Arch. Ophth., 54, 568, 1925. 
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duct a Snellen test for visual acuity 
as efficiently as a nurse or a special 
technician. Sometimes health teach- 
ers perform such tests to obtain, at 
firsthand, information about the vis- 
ual status of the students and to 
capitalize on this activity as a learn- 
ing experience related to other edu- 
cational activities in eye health. 
Sometimes it is done by the home- 
room teacher, the public health 
nurse serving the school, or a tech- 
nician. In any case, the tester’s 
preparation should include a_ live 
demonstration and supervision of ac- 
tual testing by a skilled person, in 
addition to the study of a written 
guide. 


FOLLOW-UP 

Ordinarily, the school nurse is pri- 
marily responsible for follow-up pro- 
cedures, using methods in line with 
local school health policies® to notify 
parents of the adverse results of 
screening tests or of observation. In 
some secondary schools, the health 
teacher interprets these findings to 
the individual child, counseling him 
as to the need for a professional ex- 
amination and motivating him to ob- 
tain such care—through a private eye 
practitioner or through a clinic, de- 
pending upon circumstances. 

In such programs, parents are in- 
vited to come to the school to discuss 
the problem only after the adolescent 
has seemed unable to accept responsi- 
bility for solving the problem. All 
such counseling is of greater long- 
range value if the youth and the par- 
ents are enabled to understand that 
inability to perform well on a screen- 
ing test does not invariably mean 
that an eye defect is present, and 
that 20/20 visual acuity does not 
mean “perfect vision.” Screening 
tests are presumptive, not diagnostic. 

After the student has seen the ocu- 
list or optometrist, it is helpful for 
the school to receive a report as to: 
(1) If the youth needs glasses, 
should these be worn all or only a 
part of the time? (2) If glasses are 
worn, are they case-hardened or shat- 


’. Wilson, editor: School Health Serv- 
Report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems of the National Education 
Association and American Medical As 
tion, 486 pp., 1953. Availale from AAHPER, 
$5.00 per copy. 
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ices, 
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Well-lighted classroom, with white ceiling, light walls, green chalkboards, 


light furniture, and light floor 


terproof so that it is safe to partici- 
pate in athletics? (3) When does the 
youth need to return for re-examina- 
tion? (4) Is the eye problem of such 
serious nature that jumping, diving, 
or jars in body-contact sports might 
produce a detachment of the retina 
or a dislocation of the lens? (5) Is 
the the 
better eye so low (20/70 or worse) 
that the student needs special edu- 
cational facilities 
ing in relation to illumination and 
the visual task, books and a type- 
writer with large type, and the serv- 
ices of a resource or itinerant teacher 
assigned to help partially seeing boys 
and girls? 

About one girl in 200 and one boy 
in 10 is lacking 
ability to discriminate certain col- 


corrected visual acuity in 


preferential seat- 


color defective 
ors, usually red and green. Although 
lack cannot 
treatment, the student may be helped 
in choosing a career and in avoiding 
neediess arguments with others if a 
screening test has been given at some 
time in his school life. 


such a be changed by 


VISUAL ENVIRONMENT 

In school, the students, 
teachers, and administrators 
constantly at work. Visual 
fort may be produced by glare; by 
poorly designed, poorly maintained or 
poorly lighting fixtures and 
windows; by improper use of color; 
and by 
light 

The recommended quantity of light 
for ordinary school tasks is 30 foot- 


eyes of 
are 
discom- 


used 


aun inadequate quantity of 


and 


sewing, typing, 


footcandles are 


candles; for 


drafting, 50 recom- 


mended. For partially seeing chil 


dren, a minimum of 50 footecandles 


are recommended, Light meters can 


be borrowed from local light and 


power companies; charting the illu- 
mination levels in different parts of 
the classrooms of a school may be an 
appropriate project in physics and 
general science Courses, AS well as in 
health education 


Window 
ment 


shades require adjust 


from time to time each day as 
Artificial light 
ing should be utilized well before the 


the sunlight moves 


decrease in natural light produces a 
sensation of eye fatigue. 

been well called “light 
out of place—light in the eye 
than the task.” 
arises if windows or if 


Glare has 


rather 
on Ocular fatigue 
too bright 
lighting fixtures are within the field 
of vik when the child must look 


at charts, maps, chalkboard, or the 
teacher. Teachers conducting a class 
or pupils rendering a report should 


avoid standing in front of the win 


dows. Glass-covered pictures or 
not be 
the 


Glossy desks can be made 


other shiny su-faces should 
placed in the front or sides of 
classroom 
dull 
furnishings, walls, and floor, should 


have a dull finish. 


by refinishing; all other room 


To avoid too great contrast, ceil- 
ings and the portion of the walls next 
to windows should reflect 80 to 85 per 


cent of the light falling on them; 


(Concluded on page 0) 
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A book of | 
sports, games, } 
hletics, and | 
THEY GROW 


activities for 


UP SO FAST 


teen-agers 
| 
27 min., sound, color, 16 mm. nies fF 
\q 
Price $135.00 TEXTBOOK 
IN 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
THIS NEW FILM depicts a well-rounded and inte- | | + This book is being hailed as a major event in the history ' 
grated program of physical education for all chil- _ | of physical education. The first 10,000 copies were sold out } 
dren and youth. It is designed to interpret physical | | in four months and sales are mounting. 
education to the public. Schools and colleges will | | + From its attractive, four-color cover to its 416th page it 
want to show this film to teachers, students, com- | | was designed to have eye-appeal for teen-agers. Two hun- 
munity groups, Parent-Teacher Associations, and : | dred line drawings, 12 action photographs, large type, and 
professional organizations. humorous cartoon chapter headings make it “must” reading 
for every teen-ager who gets hold of it. 
Sponsored by ~ + It was carefully edited to be understood and enjoyed by 
Sth to 12th grade hoys and girls so that it would be a 
AANPER highly “teachable” text. 


The Athletic Institute 


College Physical Educotion Association and the co-ordinated effort of over 100 specialists. Sample 


chapters were submitted to students. 


- Its preparation took three years of planning and editing 
National Association for Physical Education of 
| 


College Women + Eleven national organizations in addition to AAHPER 


Society of State Directors had a share in the production of the book. 
State and District AHPER and other organizations - A teachers guide (50¢:; free to those who order 10 or 


| more copies) contains many suggestions for use of the book 
and helpful lists of materials. 


ONLY PURCHASE ORDERS | 
WILL BE ACCEPTED | Clothbound - $3.00 


The film is not available for loan or rental. Encourage state Four-color cover 416 pages 6” x 9” { 


film distributing agencies to buy It for loan purposes (Compare the price with books of similar size and wealth of illustration) 


_ | AAHPER Publications-Sales, 
AAHPER Film Sales _ | 1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send ine copies of Physical Education for High School 
[7] This is @ purchase order for print(s) of “They Students on quantity orders: 10 or 
Grow Up $o Fast” @ $135 per print (plus postage). more—20 %. If requested, a desk copy will be supplied on order 
| of not less than 15 copies). / 
) This is a request for preview of the film “They Grow 
Up So Fast” with intent to purchase. It is understood examination copy (I understand that | will 
that | will be billed for this film, | agree to pay for be billed for full purchase price but that the charge will be can- 
any damage that may result from my use of the film celled if the book is returned in 30 days). 
should Wt be returned. Bill me Check enclosed for 
Name Name 
Address Address 
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UTDOOR EDUCATION is one 
O of the most significant trends 
in education today. The recent initi- 
ation of an experimental program in 
this field by AAHPER marks a new 
venture in leadership. The Outdoor 
Education Project manifests an im- 
portant development in the relation- 
ship of business, industry, and edu- 
cation, whereby business and industry 
make available leadership, resources, 
and finances to assist schools and col- 
leges in carrying forward new and 
promising programs of mutual in- 
terest. 


CONTINUING PROGRAM 

The Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers and manufacturers of 
firearms are making funds available 
to AAHPER for a continuing pro- 
gram to give leadership to outdoor 
education with particular reference 
to casting and fishing, shooting and 
hunting, and boating. The Project 
grew out of the work of the Outing 
Activities Segment of AAHPER’s 
Council on Equipment and Supplies. 

Project activities will include 
training programs for outdoor edu- 
cation leadership, the development of 
materials, interpretation, and pro- 
gram development. An advisory com- 
mittee of nationally known leaders 
in education, conservation, and gov- 
ernment has been created to give 
guidance and counsel to the develop- 
ment of the program. AAHPER will 
work closely with professional groups 
in education, conservation, and re- 
lated fields. Full use will be made of 
materials and leadership already in 
the field. 
NEED FOR PROJECT 

The need for such a project is 
timely; the 36 million boys and girls 
in schools and the three million youth 
in colleges now may acquire many 
of the necessary skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations for a more complete en- 
joyment and intelligent use of the 
nation’s outdoor resources, 
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Project 


JULIAN 
W. SMITH 
Director 
Outdoor 
Education 


Project 


Millions of Americans are surging 
into the woods and onto the lakes 
and streams. They crowd into parks; 
they camp everywhere; they move 
around the country in search of ad- 
venture and relief from 
areas. These people, young and old, 
come from all walks of life. There 
is plenty of evidence that they need 
training for leisure time in this 
changing society. 

While it is true that the home, 
church, and youth-serving agencies 
have a definite responsibility for 
some of the training, the 
increasing millions will not be served 
unless schools and colleges provide 
a program designed to meet the needs 
of all. While the emphasis is on lead- 
ership-training programs centering 
about casting, fishing, shooting, and 
hunting, there will be great stress 
placed upon conservation, camping, 
boating, safety, winter sports, arch- 
ery, and a wide variety of related 
activities. 


crowded 


ever- 


PRIORITY ACTIVITIES 

AAHPER, a Department of the 
National Education Association, has 
long been concerned with the worthy 
use of leisure time and has, through 
its publications, meetings, and proj- 
ects, attempted to develop a broad 
program which has included fishing, 
casting, hunting, shooting, and the 
other activities previously mentioned. 
The new Project will 
Association, in 


enable the 
co-operation with 
other professional organizations and 
groups, to intensify its efforts to es- 
tablish school and college programs 


that will include the desirable out- 
door activities in physical education 
and recreation and in other parts of 
the curriculum. 

Among the priority activities in 
initial stages of the Project will be 
the development of team operations 
in the various states and regions in 
volving state departments of educa 
tion, state conservation agencies, 
schools and colleges, and other state 
and local groups concerned with out- 
door 


education activities and the 


management of natural resources 


and facilities. These co-operating 
groups will assist in planning clinics, 
workshops, and conferences for the 
training of leaders in casting and 
fishing, shooting and hunting, and 
related activities. 

PROJECT STAFF 

Through a co-operative arrange 
ment with Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Julian W. Smith, Associate Pro 
fessor, Outdoor Education, College 
of Education, will direct the Project 
He will be assisted by Mary M. Coyle 
who is also on the Outdoor Education 
staff at Michigan State University 
The Project will be housed in the Col 
lege of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
and the staff will retain their affili 
ation with the University on a loan 
arrangement. 

Mr. Smith is known nationally for 
his pioneering in outdoor education 
Prior to joining the Michigan State 
University staff in 1953, he was As 
sistant Superintendent of Public In 
struction in Michigan in charge of 
health, 


tion, school camping, and outdoor 


physical education, recrea 
education. He has served in othe 
educational positions, such as State 
Athletic Director in Michigan, high 
school principal, coach, and teacher 
He was recently awarded the Doctoy 
of Education degree by Michigan 
State Normal University. He is an 
Honor Award recipient of AAHPER 

Mary M. Coyle has been associated 
with outdoor education both at Mich 
igan State University and the Michi 
gan Department of Public Instruc 
tion. Her training and experience 
as an educational secretary and he 
familiarity with outdoor education at 
the state and national levels qualify 
her well to serve on the staff of the 
new Project. * 
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Adapted Games 


(Continued from page 11) 
help to stretch the low back as the ball is 
passed backward, Variations of the move- 
ment bringing the player to the front of 
the line may stress the “hip hiking” move- 
ment, a crab walk, or Klapp creeping, ac- 
cording to the needs of the group. 


3. Tailor Pass. 

Tailor sitting in relay formation. The ball 
is started by the first player passing the 
ball to the rear with a two-hand overhead 
pass. Each player should attempt to receive 
the ball as low as possible and to keep the 
elbows straight during the pass. When the 
last girl receives the ball, she brings it for- 
ward by using a “hip hiking” movement, 
and the relay continues, See photo. Com- 
ment: If the elbows are held straight, and 
the passing is primarily from the shoulder, 
the pectorals will be stretched, It is im- 
portant to use the tailor sitting position as 
in this position it is not possible to hyper- 


extend the lumbar spine. 


4. Crab Walk Relay 

The crab walk stunt is combined into a 
relay. The chest and hips should be held 
high and parallel to the floor. Comment: 
If good form ja maintained this exercise 
will help to lift the chest and hips and will 
strengthen the shoulder girdle 


5. Seal Walk Relay 

Walking o* the hands, the body being 
dragged ivrward with the weight being 
taken on the hands and the extended feet. 
The body should be held in a stiff straight 
alignment. Comment; This is a good stunt 
for developing the shoulder girdle. It is 
dificult for girls to perform and hence the 
distance should be short until the shoulder 
wirdle is strengthened. Again good form 
and a straight back must be stressed. 


6. Measuring-Worm or Cat-Walk 
Relay 


The players are in regular relay formation. 
Keeping the knees straight, bend the trunk 
forward and walk forward as far as pos- 
sible with the hands. Keeping the hands 
flat on the floor, and the knees straight, 
nove the feet toward the hands with small 
walking steps. Repeat the movement by 
walking forward first with the hands, then 
with the feet. Comment: This is a good re- 
ay to hebp stretch the hamstrings. See 
photo 


Measuring Worm relay. Good stretch for tight hamstring muscles. 


UPPER EXTREMITY GAMES 

The next group of games are of 
particular value to the upper ex- 
tremity and the shoulder girdle in 
general. It should be remembered 
that the key to correction of round 
shoulders is to stretch the pectorals 
and to strengthen the abductors of 
the scapula and the spinal extensors. 
It is presumed that along with these 
games passive and active stretching 
of the pectorals has been performed 
and exercises .o strengthen the 
scapulae adductors have been learned. 
Also, it is important that the student 
learn to straighten the upper spine 
to lift the chest and to maintain the 
head in good alignment. 


1. Volleyball. 

The game is modified by having the players 
sit in tailor sitting or crossed-legged. The 
game may be played with a balloon, play- 
ground ball, plastic ball, or regular volley- 
ball. Play modified rules and remember to 
penalize the players if they do not remain 
in a tailor sitting position during the play. 


2. Modified Badminton. 

Play the game sitting or standing, using a 
string if a net is not available, and ping- 
pong paddles with old badminton birds. If 
paddles are not available, the bird may be 
struck with the open hand. Several players 
may play on one court at a time by merely 
rallying the bird. Stress reaching move- 
ments as in high overhead clears, to help 
stretch the upper back. 


Knee-Chest Circle Soccer played with a pingpong boll. 


3. Chinese Get-Up. 

This stunt is good to stretch the pectoral 
muscles. Players sit in a hook sitting posi- 
tion, back to back, arms locked at the el- 
bows. The players attempt to come to a 
standing position keeping the arms locked 
and pushing against each other’s back. 


4. Back to Back Rocking. 

Players in long sitting position, back to 
back, arms stretched overhead, and clasp- 
ing partner’s hands. Players should keep 
arms extended and close to the head. 
Player one bends trunk forward as she 
pulls the opponent forward, stretching the 
pectoral muscles. Player two then bends 
the trunk forward and stretches the pec- 
toral muscles of player one. 


KNEE-CHEST POSITION 

The use of the anti-gravity posi- 
tion is of value for relief of men- 
strual cramps and for the relief of 
congestion often associated with con- 
stipation. The knee-chest position is 
of value for relief of such cases. The 
position is assumed by taking a 
kneeling position with knees about 
10 inches apart. The trunk is bent 
forward until the face rests on the 
floor or on the crossed hands placed 
on the floor. The knees should be 
maintained in a right angle to the 
floor. Holding the “knee-chest”’ posi- 
tion for a few minutes at the end of 
the work period is a good rest posi- 
tion for the whole class. It might be 
performed in a game situation as 
suggested by the following games. 
1. Knee-Chest Circle Soccer. 
Draw a double circle as in circle soccer. 
The size of the circle will depend upon the 
size of the group. The players line up on 
either side of the circle in a knee-chest 
position facing the center. A pingpong ball 
is placed in the center of the circle. The 
object of the game is for one team to blow 
the ball across the outside line of the op- 
posing team and thereby scoring. Comment: 
This game may also stimulate the expira- 
tion muscles which often need strengthen- 
ing in the asthmatic patient. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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ontributions of Dance 
0 Physical Education 


by DUDLEY ASHTON 


University of Nebraska 


Part |. Primitives and Early Cultures 


HE STUDY OF any form of his- 
is fascinating and far-reach- 
ing in its implications, ramifications, 
and inter-relationships. 

Too often, we have dismissed the 
history of dance as the history of an 
art form to be pursued only by those 
of artistic bent. Too often, we have 
deemed the history of physical edu- 
cation to be an account of the Greek 
gymnasia, various schools of thought 
in gymnastics, and the development 
of modern athletic programs. 
narrowing our viewpoints, we have 
ignored the parallels as well as the 
divergencies that have occurred era 
by era, not only between dance and 
physical education, but also in the 
historical cyclorama. 

In the end, movement is the medi- 
um used, while the body is the in- 
strument for expression. This idea 
is not new; it is as old as man. Ac- 
knowledgement of this idea is new. 
Mutual support and rapport between 
dance and physical education is a 
long-felt need. 

Perhaps, one basic need is to study 
the history of movement rather than 
the history of dance or the history 
of physical education. Since few 
sources have been written from this 
approach, let us turn to those phases 
of time when dance was the means 
by which the history of movement 
was kept alive and also to those 
when forms of physical education 
other than dance rose to the fore. 


PRIMITIVE DANCE 


It has been said that education 
among primitive peoples was physi- 
cal education. Certainly we know 
that movement skills were absolutely 
necessary to sustain life, that com- 
munication from person to person 
and tribe to tribe was accomplished 
by movement, and that spiritual 
needs were satisfied by movement. 


In so 
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Dance exists in time and space. It 
is tragic that we have only a few art 
forms and concepts, formed by a 
study of past ages, to guide our 
thinking. These facts lend emphasis 
to the dance notation now being pre- 
sented to students. But, fortunately, 
dance reflects its setting. Fortunate 
in two respects: we can reconstruct 
approximate dance movement from 
knowledge of the time and the place, 
and the time and the place determine 
the dance movement. It is by this 
means that we are able to discuss 
primitive dance. 

Primitive dance was always prac- 
tical. As the need arose, tribes de- 
veloped dances of imitation. Sachs 
tells us that these were wish dances, 
representing what man hoped and 
needed to attain—fertility of the soil, 
victory in battle, return to health, 
and luck in the chase.' Because prim- 
itive man lived from day to day with- 
out knowledge of what caused changes 
of season, the rising of the sun, the 
moon and stars, unexpected storms, 
epidemics, or even natural illnesses, 
he used dance as a bridge between 
the known and the unknown. His 
dance had purpose—he needed to ap- 
pease the demons, spirits, or gods. 

The Indian dances for a purpose; often 
his purpose is immediate, us seen in his 
dances to bring rain. Sometimes, his pur 
pose has educational significance, as seen 
in the ceremonials for coming-of-age. His 
purpose may be narrative and for prestige 
as seen in his story dances. His dance may 
be in honor of his gods as seen in the sun 
ceremonials. The Indian takes personal re- 
sponsibility for his dancing. ... And re 
member, this dance has no direct economic 
reward for the Indian; he does not do it 
to earn a living. He will dance to the point 
of destruction for a principle 


Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance, 
pp. 218-228 

* Dudley Ashton, An Ethnological Approach 
to Regional Dance, p. 35. ‘ 


Gradually, as he danced, traditions 
or accepted ways of dancing came 
into being. So, he developed forms 
or rituals for worship, for courtship 
and marriage, for tribal welfare, and 
for tribal unity. 

Primitive man danced seriously 
He felt deep concern for his own so- 
cial group. Harrison tells us that 
what primitive man felt strongly, he 
tended to re-enact.* The mores of his 
group demanded strict adherence to 
the business of the dance; therefore, 
he practiced diligently in order to 
meet the standards of tribal honor 
The major participation in primitive 
dance was reserved for men. Here, 
stamina and strength to continue 
dancing were tested and tribal pride 
stimulated. 
all the tribe 
participated 


When the men danced, 
assembled—everyone 
the women often form- 
ing the chorus or beating an accom 
paniment for the men; the children 
learning the tribal customs and tra- 
ditions. Accuracy was imperative 

a mistake meant disaster. Empathy 
was established; the dance movement 
This 
group rhythm gave unity and a sense 


was felt and understood by all 


of security to all present. 


PRIMITIVE MOVEMENT 

What about the movement? Was 
it superficial? Was it dainty? Did it 
accomplish its ends”? Since all primi- 
tive dance movement has like char 
acteristics, We quote from materials 
gathered on North American Indi 
ans. Although some primitives, in 
cluding our Indians, used high leaps, 
positions, and ex 


distorted body 


tremes of dynamics, these dances 
were the exception rather than the 
rule. 


The movement techniques used by the 


North American Indian have been so highly 
polished that they appear simple to the 
uninitiated Indian dancing is predomi 
nantly masculine in style The straight 


shoulders, the flat back, the flexed knees 
and the emphasis upon strength and vigor- 
placed in the use of the full foot and 
stomped movement are characteristic 
found in the primitive masculine movement 
This is the area where the man declares his 
superiority within the tribe, tate his 
prowess and demands help from the Great 
Spirit. Dances for women are usually group 
dances in which the theme is more quietly 
spoken. The Indian always dances with re 
Jane FE, Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual 
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serve strength; never is the movement 
thrown away. To this end, he centers his 
body weight and keeps his feet under the 
torso. His use of both body and arms is 
angular. His omission of extended posi- 
tions emphasizes his conservation of both 
movement and energy. He uses a relaxed 
body over a rhythmic base.” Only occa- 
sionally is a facial expression allowed to 
teal the attention of the;tribe. For the 
most part, the Indian prefers to fix his own 
attention and that of the tribe on the highly 
significant total body movement.* 
Primitive man used dance as a 
primary vehicle in his pursuit of 
physical education. Certainly, the 
arts of war and the chase were 
taught. The child learned to run, 
jump, climb, and fall. But, the dance 
remained the medium for much of 
this teaching, the medium for com- 
munication from tribe to tribe as 
well as with the forces of the super- 
natural. It can be claimed with as- 
surance that the manly art of dance 
was in the forefront of this era in 
the history of physical education. 


EARLY CULTURES 

The span from primitive tribal 
existence to the development of the 
early cultures is long and one about 
which we know little. Cultural an- 
thropologists tell us that cultural 
change takes place slowly. We know 
that enculturation tends to stabilize 
the teachings of a specific culture as 
well as serving as the means for 
slight changes based upon experience 
within each generation. We can only 
surmise that the changes occurred so 
slowly that until we had means for 
written records, as well as the art 
forms, it was difficult to trace them. 

We have, however, records that tell 
us a few facts about the early cul- 
tures. Many of these cultures, reach- 
ing back into the ages for hundreds 
of years before the Christian era, are 
barely beginning to come to our at- 
tention those in Central 
Asia and in remote areas of Africa 
and South America. In examining 
the few cultures about which we have 
information, we are faced at once 
with the fact that, by and large, phys- 
ical education was used to prepare 
for war. In some instances, the 
dance was also used for warlike 
preparations. We are concerned now 
with the highlights of movement 


such as 


' Dudley Ashton, op. cit., pp. 36-37, 


manifestations in these early stages 
of civilization. 


Egypt. Egypt is commonly considered 
the first of the early civilizations. By 
1500 B.C., it had consolidated tribal 
patterns and reached heights of na- 
tional prestige. The social structure 
determined the movement patterns. 
Society was strongly centralized un- 
der a Pharaoh with an all-powerful 
priesthood to support his authority. 
Noblemen, military men, peasants, 
and slaves made up the population. 

What about movement? How was 
it used in this structured society? 
For war, there was rigorous military 
training for the young men. War 
dances were used to teach maneuvers 
and to excite men before battle. The 
dance was held in high esteem in re- 
ligious rituals. Terry states, ‘In its 
ritual forms, it not only provided dis- 
cernible manifestations of mythol- 
ogy, but it offered a means of con- 
tacting deity, and by incorporating 
local beliefs into a sort of master 
dance ritual, the Egyptian ruler and 
his priesthood were able to bring tke 
peoples of the land from tribal to 
national loyalty.’” 

Thus, the stories of Osiris, the 
chief god and his loyal sister-wife, 
Isis, were re-enacted by the priest- 
esses within the temples. Dances 
were performed by a special social 
caste for amusement of the guests at 
great banquets. Egyptian bas-relief 
shows some of these to be acrobatic. 
The peasants danced a few simple 
folk rhythms. We reconstruct the 
movement used by examining the 
urns, bas-relief and pictorial art 
forms. By deduction, we believe 
Egyptian movement to have been 
posed and rather angular in move- 
ment. Evidently, dance in Egyptian 
culture fulfilled basic needs in re- 
ligion and in social custom. 


India. Dance held an important 
place in Hindu culture. La Meri 
states that Hindu Natya was born 
in the temple as a means of worship.°® 
Associated with the teaching of 
Brahma and the legends of the dance 


* Walter Terry, “History of Dance,” Dance 
Encyclopedia, Anatole Chujoy, editor, 
p. 239. 

“La Meri, “Hindu Dance,” Dance Encyclo- 
pedia, Anatole Chujoy, editor, p. 227. 


god, Siva, the dance is highly styl- 
ized. Dance in India belongs to the 
caste system and is subject to its 
laws. Moreover, one cannot discuss 
India at large, since the dances of 
northern and southern India differ 
in style and technique. At the mo- 
ment, we can claim little that dance 
in India has contributed to physical 
education. It is our sin of omission. 
We would do well to study its ges- 
ture language and its fluid use of the 
upper body. 


South American Incas. We shal! note 
just one of the great early South 
American civilizations—the Incas of 
the Andean Highlands. The Incas 
depended upon expansion through the 
conquering of new territories. Every 
battle was preceded by religious rites 
involving dancing. There was a 
dance to symbolize the entry of armed 
forces, accompanied by stark music, 
another dance for young warriors, 
and a dance symbolizing bravery, 
gallantry and generosity.’ The Inca 
civilization gave rise to extremely 
high developments in_ ritualistic 
forms. We are told that the royal 
family performed in honor of the 
Sun God and lesser deities.” 

We have records that indicate com- 
pulsory mass marriage controlled by 
the Inca state. A very old dance, the 
Kashua, played a vital part in this 
ceremony. The Incas treated their 
dead with great pomp including a 
slow ceremonial dance.? These 
dances performed long before the 
Spanish conquest of Peru had ele- 
ments that savoured strongly of the 
court forms of Europe. After the 
Spanish domination, the Incas de- 
veloped dances that satirized their 
difficulties with the Spaniards. 

Evidently, this was an early cul- 
ture in which dance played a major 
It is pertinent to remark, at 
this point, that the Incas tightened 
their hold over subject peoples by al- 
lowing them to continue many of 
their manners and customs. Who 


role. 


/Concluded on page 26) 


? Beals, Carleton, Fire on the Andes, p. 334. 

* Rowe, John H., “Inco Culture at the Time 
of the Spanish Conquest,” Handbook of 
South American Indians, Julian H. Seward, 
editor, Vol. 2, p. 286. 

Ibid, p. 286. 
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Excuse the pupil or 
adapt the program ? 


? 


by ELLEN KELLY 


University of Oklahoma 


VERY PHYSICAL education 
t teacher has been plagued by the 
problem of excuses from physical 
education, and his usual assumption 
is that these excuses are largely un- 
justified. If the proportion of suspi- 
cious excuses from the program is 
large, the suspicion begins to shift 
from the child to the program and to 
the teachers of the program. 


REASONS FOR EXCUSES 

Some of the common reasons for 
quasi-medical excuses from physical 
education are: 


inferiority Feeling. No pupil likes 
to be placed in a position of inferi- 
ority. A pupil may have skills below 
the average of the class as a whole. 
However, whether he feels inferior 
is determined not so much by how 
poor his skill is, as by how the teach- 
er and other pupils look at his skill 
level. If his skill is an object of ridi- 
cule, or if he is ignored, the pupil 
may well consider it as an inferiority, 
and then seek an excuse. 

Everyone likes to do the things he 
does well. Let us encourage the poor 
performer by appreciating his ability 
to work diligently, to try to improve, 
to join in constructively with the rest 
of the class, even if he does not shine 
athletically. 

With all that we know today about 
motivating the learning process, we 
should be able to do better than to 
force the unwilling child to take his 
physical medicine. We should be able 
to change him to a willing learner 
and gradually to a satisfied learner. 


Unattractive Environment. Another 
factor which sends a pupil off for a 
medical excuse is the program envi- 
ronment. A pupil may like physica! 
activity very much, but not like the 
condition of the locker rooms, shower 
rooms, and even the gymnasium. The 
dinginess of many school physical 
education plants, housed as they are 
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in basements and overcrowded with 
children from all varieties of home 
backgrounds, suggests a lack of es- 
sential sanitation, which may or may 
not be borne out by a more careful 
inspection. Girls probably feel this 
more frequently than boys. 


No Time for Grooming. Often pupils 
who like activity and are not overly 
fastidious about the gym environ- 
ment turn up with medical excuses, 
either from activity itself, or from 
taking a shower, the reason being a 
supposed susceptibility to 
Sometimes a more thorough investi- 
gation reveals that the students feel 
that they have too little time to 
groom themselves properly 
they go to their next class, and that 
grooming is of more importance to 
them than their activities. 

The physical education 
often feels that the activity period 
is already so short that the barest 
minimum of time should be allowed 
for showering and dressing. As a 


colds. 


before 


teacher 


result, the children are continually 
rushed, only half dry themselves and 
have not time for adequate grooming. 


No Value in it. Then there is always 
the possibility that pupils see no 
value in the physical education pro- 
gram and find no satisfaction in it. 
A survey among high school grau- 
ates of their attitudes toward their 
physical education experiences and 
their understanding of the objectives 
of the program revealed that, al- 
though the program was reasonably 
well conceived and administered, the 
graduates recognized it primarily as 
an opportunity for “fun and games” 
or “exercise and I didn’t like it.” 
Only rarely were any of the educa- 
tional objectives which we consider 
self-evident sufficiently appreciated 
by the pupils to color their present 
attitudes. One wonders what their 
future attitudes will be toward the 
school physical education programs 


provided for their children. If physi- 
cal education teachers take time to 
explain to pupils how the various as- 
pects of the program are designed to 
contribute to their welfare, they 
might not be in such a hurry to de- 
prive themselves of these values. 


Parents and Doctors Not Convinced. 
Too often parents are even less well 
acquainted with the values of a phys- 
ical education program. Feeling that 
their child needs special care and 
protection, and visualizing the phys 
ical education program as something 
akin to a muscle factory, they may 
wonder if it isn’t too strenuous. 
Parents may therefore back up the 
dissatisfied pupil, and put pressure 
on the family physician 

If the doctor himself were sold on 
the values of the program, he un- 
doubtedly would be able to resist 
most of this pressure. But since he 
little or 
about the school program, he may 


probably knows nothing 
feel no obligation to convert the 
parent or the pupil to the values of 


physical education participation 


Varsity Participation. In some 
schools pupils are routinely excused 
from physical education because they 
go out for varsity sports. Such ex 
cuses might have some justification, 
if space and facilities are meager, 
but it certainly is a confusion of ob 
jectives to assume that the outcomes 
of physical education class participa- 
tion and varsity athletics are syn- 


onomous, 


Don’t Need Exercise. And then there 


are those pupils who are excused 
from physical education because they 
get plenty of exercise doing farm 
chores or marching in the school 
band. If the parents who request the 
execuses and the school administra 
tors who grant them think so, the 
education 


local physical program 


must be very poor, or else once 
again teachers have failed to inter 


pret the program to the community 


ELIMINATING THESE EXCUSES 

This list is by no means exhaustive, 
but it does suggest directions for a 
tions in eliminating most of these 
quasi-medical excuses. 

Keep immaculate and use to maxi 
mum advantage whatever physical 


education facilities are available 
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Encourage good grooming by allow- 
ing adequate time for dressing and 
showering. Insist on sanitary regu- 
lations for handling gym suits and 
shower towels. Have a good program, 
both from the standpoint of curricu- 
lar content and methods of teaching. 
Make it so good that the children in 
it are satisfied customers. Help them 
to appreciate the values of what 
they are receiving. 

Make sure your faculty colleagues, 
your echool administrators, parents, 
and physicians are aware of the scope 
and quality of your program. Get 
publicity. If you are too modest to 
brag apout it, simply open the doors, 
let the: community come in, and let 
the pregram speak for itself. Show 
examples of everyday teaching situ- 
ations jather than stilted rehearsed 
formal ‘programs. Take time to ex- 
plain the significance of what is go- 
ing on. -Be glad when you have vis- 
itors. Each one is a potential backer. 


JUSTIFIED MEDICAL EXCUSES 
Tocay modern medicine is keeping 

alive many physically below par chil- 

dren and adults who a generation ago 


would never have survived. These 
physicall weak individuals beget 
physically: less fit children who in 


turn are kept alive by modern medi- 
cine to face a strenuous sophisticated 
way of living. As a consequence, we 
can expec} to have in our schools an 
increasing number of less vigorous 
children. ‘As educators we want to 
see that these children have their op- 
portunity ‘to live fully and construc- 
tively. Thre will, therefore, be some 
trom physical education 
which may be thoroughly justified. 

Whethe* such an excuse from phys- 
ical educajion should be partial or 
complete i> not only a factor of the 
nature of «he handicap, but just as 
much a fxetor of the nature of the 
physical e@lucation program in the 
particular; school. Where the pro- 
gram is the “all or none” type, or 
where that is what the doctor thinks 
the program is, the physician has no 
alternative but to issue a complete 
excuse, 

Do you rlame him? The physician 
will not siggest modification unless 
he is sure{that the school’s physical 
education frogram permits modifica- 
tion and thant the teacher has the pro- 


eXclises 
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fessional training and enthusiasm to 
carry it out. Before the physician can 
issue only justifiable excuses, he must 
also be convinced that the physical 
education program has something de- 
sirable for the handicapped pupil, 
and that he should not unnecessarily 
deprive his patient of these values. 
Mutual confidence and co-operation 
between physician and physical edu- 
cation personnel are essential. 

How can this mutual respect be 
developed? Again, open your gym- 
nasium doors to the community, es- 
pecially to the physicians. If you can 
sell one physician in the community 
on the essential value of the program, 
you can often get him to spread the 
gospel for you among his colleagues. 
Show a real willingness to be guided 
by the physician’s recommendations. 
Keep him posted on the progress 
which any of his patients may be 
showing. 

Particularly be sure that your 
pupils can be trusted to stay with- 
in the limits set by the physician 
and by your adaptation of the pro- 
gram for their benefit. Part of your 
job is to convince your pupils of the 
value to them of the restricted par- 
ticipation and the disadvantages of 
unlimited participation. If you suc- 
ceed, you can trust pupils to control 
their own participation, and the phy- 
sician will in turn trust them in your 
program. 


OUTCOMES OF ADAPTIVE 
PROGRAM 

Outcomes of the adaptive program 
should be both physically and psy- 
chologically desirable. A pupil with a 
severe and permanent handicap 
might be able to participate in noth- 
ing more strenuous than throwing 
darts or playing checkers. But to be 
sent to one corner of the gym to 
throw darts while the rest of the 
class participates in an exciting tum- 
bling and gymnastic program, or to 
be scheduled in a different group 
along with all the other handicapped 
pupils and shown how to throw darts 
could definitely hurt a pupil’s emo- 
tional and social adjustment. The 
dart-throwing in the eyes of the 
whole class could become “sissy 
stuff.” 

But if this same pupil learned to 
throw darts, and a few other equally 


suitable recreational games, and then 
was selected or appointed coach and 
manager of a tournament, in which 
the entire class participated and 
where his responsibilities included 
teaching these activities to the rest 
of the class, he could receive enviable 
status and ample opportunity to join 
the entire group on a recreational 
level. There you have the difference 
between a merely physically protec- 
tive solution, and a _ modification 
which is educationally constructive. 
On the other hand, if the pupil’s 
handicap should improve under a 
program of conditioning and correc- 
tive activities, the dart-throwing 
managerial coaching assignment sug- 
gested above, for all its social devel- 
opmental advantages, would be meet- 
ing this pupil’s needs very inade- 
quately. It should be .1pplemented 
by a remedial type of program, which 
is best provided in segregated classes. 
If the pupil is really getting some- 
thing of more value to him than he 
could possibly get by staying with 
his regular physical education group, 
he will welcome the opportunity. 
But pupils do not reach understand- 
ing and acceptance without some 
good counseling from the teacher. 


PROGRAM MUST BE GOOD 

In conclusion, it is not so import- 
ant whether the pupil has an excuse 
from physical education as it is 
whether by being excused he is being 
deprived of something which is of 
real value to him. This means that 
the physical education program must 
be really good. As it becomes in- 
creasingly clear to students, other 
teachers, parents and _ physicians 
that the excused pupil misses some- 
thing valuable, there will be fewer 
excuses. 

And secondly, where physical han- 
dicaps exist and partial excuses are 
necessary to protect the pupil physi- 
cally, be sure that the modification 
of the program for the pupil is both 
physically and psychologically sound. 
The selection of the right activities 
is only part of the job. The social 
environment for the adaptive student 
is another part. The guidance of the 
student to accept the modification 
constructively is also necessary to 
make the adaptive solution an edu- 
cational success. 
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Teamwork in School Health 


FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS 
by DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D., and FRED V. HEIN 


American Medical Association 


President, Ruth Abernathy, was the AAHPER representative at the 
Fifth National Conference on Physicians and Schools. Elizabeth Avery, 
AAHPER consultant in health education, was chairman of one of the 
discussion groups. Several other association members served in leader- 


ship roles. 


EADERS IN education, medicine, 
public health met recently ‘“‘to 
explore the influence of today’s con- 
ditions of living on child health.” 
The occasion was the Fifth National 
Conference on Physicians and Schools 
held at the Moraine-on-the-Lake 
Hotel, Highland Park, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 12-14, 1955. 

The Fifth Conference, sponsored 
by the Bureau of Health Education 
of the American Medical Association, 
like those that preceded it, was an 
invitational affair. Some 200 repre- 
sentatives of state departments of 
education and health, state medical 
associations, and national agencies 
attended. Held every two years, the 
Conference is designed to stimulate 
agreement on joint action by educa- 
tion, public health, and medicine to 
bring about effective health services 
for children. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Speakers at general sessions in- 
cluded Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel Brownell, and Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Leonard Scheele, both of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington; Dr. Elmer 
Hess, Erie, Penna., AMA president; 
and Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In the small discussion 
groups, the conference’s feature, sub- 
jects of particular interest were the 
emotional aspects of athletics for 
children and youth; health protec- 
tion against disasters at school; 
health aspects of comics, movies, and 
television; the school’s role in han- 
dling personality and behavior prob- 
lems; the child’s activity load and 
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health; and home-school co-opera- 
tion. 


CONCLUSIONS 

More than 50 consultants drawn 
from the fields of education, public 
health, and medicine acted as discus- 
sion leaders. Conclusions reached will 
be detailed in the Conference Report 
to be published early in 1956. Only 
some of the most pertinent points 
can be briefed here. 


Use of Health Records 

eA cumulative health record for 
each pupil should be maintained. This 
record should follow the child 
throughout his school career and be 
transferred from one school to an- 
other with the pupil. 

e No one record will fit all situa- 
tions. Suggested forms to guide 
local groups in the development of 
their own records are available from 
many sources. Representatives of all 
those who will use the records should 
share in their planning. 

e Records in themselves have no 
special worth; they are valuable only 
as they are used effectively to pro- 
mote health of children concerned. 


Emotional Aspects of Athletics 
for Children and Youth 

e Athletic programs reach deeply 
into the emotional lives of boys and 
girls. Their impact is felt by spec- 
tators as well as participants. 

etn looking at the emotional ef- 
fects of athletics, we must be con- 
cerned with the coverage of the pro- 
gram—the effect on the children who 
have no opportunity to play as well 
as those who are privileged to par- 
ticipate. 


e Boys and girls grow toward emo- 
tional maturity by meeting and deal- 
ing with emotional problems. But 
such problems must be consistent 
with the developmental level of chil- 
dren. A progressive curriculum for 
emotional development is as import- 
ant as for other phases of growth. 


The Personal Physician 
and $<hool Health 

e There is a growing tend toward 
amplifying the role of the personal 
physician in the schoo! health pro- 
gram. For example, an increasing 
number of communities are working 
out plans to have medical examina- 
tions done by the child’s personal 
physician in his own office. 

e More practicing physicians need 
to be involved in the school health 
program. Essentials in co-operation 
are to work through local or state 
medical and dental societies and to 
develop school health programs with- 
in the framework of locally accepted 
medical and dental practices. 


Health Protection for 
Disaster Situations 

e The teacher who represents the 
known and the familiar, should play 
the central role in preparation for 
and the handling of disaster situa 
tions. 

® Since panic results largely from 
the unknown, preparation to meet 
disasters should stress familiarity 
with ways and means of dealing with 
emergency situations 

Preparations involve’ routine 
procedures, psychological adjust- 
ment, and co-operation with civil de 
tense, fire authorities, the medical 
profession, and others 


Preparation of School 
Personnel in Health 

e All teachers, particularly those 
in the elementary schools, need skills 
that will enable them to screen out 
and properly refer children who seem 
to have health problems. Ali teach 
ers should be prepared to make ap 
propriate contributions to the health 
instruction program. 

© Recommendations for the prepa- 
ration of specialized school health 
personnel, such as school nurses, 


school physicians and dentists, health 


educators, and others have become 


fairly well standardized. The majo: 
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problem 
tion. 

e Working together, at the local 
Jevel on committees and in the prac- 
tical program situation, constitutes 
a mutual in-service orientation in 
health for education and 
health department personnel as well 
as local physicians and dentists in 
private practice. 


is their implementa- 


school 


Health Counseling in 
Secondary Schools 

e Counseling for healthful living 
should be available to all students 
and properly co-ordinated with oth- 
ers counseling programs. 

e The central purpose of health 
counseling is to help the student and 
his parent understand and appreci- 
ate his hewith status and needs. 

¢ Non-recognition of health prob- 
lems in a boy or girl is no guarantee 
that none exists. Therefore, coun- 
seling should be available to those 
with no apparent need for it as well 
as to those with obvious health 
problems. 
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Health Aspects of Comics, 
Movies, and Television 

e When boys and girls have enough 
other interesting and important ac- 
tivities, then mass entertainment 
media will hold an appropriate place 
in their lives. 

e The ultimate control over the 
kind of programs, films, and reading 
materials offered children rests with 
parents. The role of professional 
people may be to help develop cri- 
teria to guide parents. 

e The potential influence of mass 
entertainment media toward seden- 
tary living is an important consider- 
ation. Regardless of the merits of 
the media themselves, the need for 
a happy balance between active and 
sedentary pursuits should be sought. 


Home School Co-operation 
for Health 

e Effective home school co-opera- 
tion is essential if health education 
is to “take” and the health supervi- 
sion of home and school are to be 
harmonized. 


e We must continually reaffirm our 
belief that the home has the primary 
responsibility for the health of the 
child. The school and other com- 
munity agencies merely supplement 
and reinforce the efforts of parents. 

e Channels of communication must 
be set up. Conferences at school and 
home visits by the teacher as well as 
the nurse are among the best ways 
for building understanding and pro- 
moting co-operation. 


TEAMWORK 

In seeking solutions to health prob- 
lems, and particularly to one so com- 
plex as the problem of health in 
schools, it is natural that Americans 
should turn to teamwork. The Na- 
tional Conference on Physicians and 
Schools, with educators, physicians, 
and public health personnel on the 
team, have illustrated and empha- 
sized this teamwork approach. Now 
it is hoped that at the state and local 
level a similar team will find ways 
to build continuing co-operation. * 


INTEGRATING HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by LILLIAN 8. DAVIS 
Denartment of Education 


: Baltirnore, Md, 
“Tl HAD O¥TEN HEARD of inte- 
gration of ealth, but had never seen 
it done,” commented a health educa- 
tor from Brazil, after visiting sev- 
eral classes: at the Margaret Brent 
Elementary ‘School. 

One class; concerned chiefly with 
science, focwsed its attention on fish 
Why do 
people eat fizh? led to a discussion of 
food values:and to finding out how 
to cook andito serve fish. 


of the Chesapeake Bay. 


Baltimore's housing problems were 
studied by ia third-grade class. A 
dilapidated old house being rejuve- 
nated accoriling to the Baltimore 
Plan was dramatized by the children. 
The trash, g»rms, garbage, and mice 
declared tha? this was no longer a 
home for them. 

The sourc?, treatment, and high 
quality of Baltimore's water supply 
were discussed by second graders. 
The choice :of words and ease in 
speaking prov ed these children under- 
stood the importance of good water. 


‘ 
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A grain elevator, meat-packing 
plant, a dairy, and a bakery were 
visited by an intermediate class. 
Subsequent classroom activities based 
on these trips included general dis- 
cussions followed by specific reading 
to clarify conceptions. New words 
were learned and written reports 
prepared. Food values were incor- 
porated in original rhymes and songs, 
and a puppet show gave added in- 
terest. The children applied this in- 
formation to their own daily lives 
by selecting from food models com- 
binations which make complete meals. 


One class considered the many ways 
newspapers are helpful. 
advertisements, the class looked for 
those which concerned personal ap- 


Discussing 


pearance. The discussion was led to 
teeth and how they affect appearance. 
Reading materials and visual aids 
were used to answer questions. 


Integration, fusion, correlation— 
call it what you will! History, geog- 
raphy, music, art, oral and written 
English, citizenship, 
and sharing responsibility all pointed 
toward health. * 


co-operation, 
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Physical Education 
as a 


College Graduation Requirement 


by MACK M. GREENE 


Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


HIS ARTICLE IS concerned with 
T. survey of the quantity and the 
estimated quality of physical educa- 
tion being offered among the colleges 
and universities hulding membership 
in the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.' 
This sample was selected because the 
college at which the author is em- 
ployed holds membership in this re- 
gional accrediting agency and is par- 
ticularly interested in the current 
practices and policies of the North 
Central membership regarding phys- 
ical education as a graduation re- 
quirement. 


BACKGROUND OF SURVEY 

Questionnaires were addressed 
‘May 1954) to the Academic Deans 
and Registrars of all the North Cen- 
tral member institutions in this 19- 
state area, reaching from West Vir- 
ginia on the east to Wyoming and 
Arizona on the west. Seventy-six per 
ent of the institutions contacted re- 
sponded to the survey. Ninety-four 
per cent of these requested a sum- 
mary of the findings, indicating a 
very wide interest. 

Ten per cent of the respondents 
said they were either in the process 
of changing their standards or were 
making a survey covering some or 
all of the same questions. The in- 
dividuals answering the 
naires were the administrative offi- 
cers of the North Central institu- 
tions of higher learning. The opin- 
ions of these persons with adminis- 
trative backgrounds and responsibili- 
ties are held to be the prevailing in- 
stitutional answers to the questions 
asked. 


question- 


1The complete survey in mimeographed 
form, including tabulations, may be secured 
by writing the author at Box 304, Wilber- 
force, Ohio. 
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The respondents were distributed 
among the 
follows: 


types of colleges as 
NO 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION RESPONDING 
Colleges of Liberal Arts or 
Arts and Sciences 130 
Colleges of Education 11 
Iniversities for both Col- 


leges and/or Departme nts 
of Education and Arts 
and Sciences 112 


Total 2538 

Specifically in the area of physical 

education, the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions were sought: 

1. Is physical education a require- 
ment for graduation? If so, 
how many credit hours? 

2. If not, stipulate reasons for not 
including physical education as 

a requirement for graduation. 

3. If the credit 
quired physical education is in- 
cluded in the grade point of 
honor graduates’? 

4. If not, what are the 


reasons ? 


PE AS A REQUIREMENT 
It was found that 238 of the 253 
respondents (94.08% 


received in re- 


stated 


require phys- 
ical education for graduation for all 
students. 

There were six Colleges of Liberal 
Arts and five institutions with both 
Coileges of Arts and Sciences and 
Education that are not requiring 
physical education for graduation. 
This 4.35 per cent of the sample 
stated five different reasons for so 
doing. Four have substituted a mili- 
tary requirement for the requirement 
in physical education, while three 
state it is offered on a voluntary 
basis only. It was interesting to 
note that one Dean stated that it is 
impossible to enforce the require- 
ment. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED 

In the matter of the quantitative 
requirement in physical education, a 
variety of responses were received. 
Forty-nine of the respondents, main 
19.7% of 


report they do not 


ly in Liberal Arts colleges 
the total sample 
assign credit to the physical educa 
non-credit 


clock 


over one 


tion requirement Chis 


requirement ranged from 72 


hours minimum spread 
year to 288 clock hours maximum 
spread over four years. The most 
frequent response (36 of 49 colleges 
required 144 clock hours to be com 
pleted in two years. 

Of the entire 


cent of the colleges in the North Cen 


sample, 75.88 pe 


tral area assign college credit to their 
service classes in physical education 
ranges from 
A little 
of the re 


The amount of credit 
one to eight semester hours 
more than half 
spondents require four semester 
hours of physical education for grad- 
uation. 

Among the colleges in which credit 
is granted for the service program in 
physical education, 10.5 per cent of 
the respondents reported a difference 
in the 
women. The principal difference re 


requirements for men and 


ported showed that women students 
are required to take from one to two 
more of 
This 


was done to equate the women’s load 


years (2-4 semester hours) 


physical education than men 


with the men’s military requirement 


In three instances, however, the 
women's requirement in physical ed 
ucation was reported to be less than 
the men’s by one-half 

Seventeen per cent of all respond 
ents indicated that credit for re- 
quired physical education is listed in 
their catalogs in addition to the pre 


viously stated totals for graduation 


QUALITY POINTS 

Of the colleges giving academic 
credit for the service class program 
in physical education, 173 answered 
the question directly regarding the 
ultimate application of quality points 
Sixty-five 
and three-tenths per cent of these 


(65 3° 


earned in this experience 


report that they do count 
the quality points earned in the serv- 
ice class program toward their stu 
dents’ honors 


possible graduation 


The other 34.7 per cent of these col 
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leges state!they do not accept physi- 
cal grades in evaluating 
records for§graduation honors. 

The reagns given for not includ- 
ing physic§) education grade points 
in the ave’ages of honor graduates 
reveal son-e interesting sidelights. 
The majori:y of the deans and regis- 
trars who siate they do not use physi- 
cal education grades in computing 
graduation tenors report that “tradi- 
tion” is the primary factor in their 
appraisal of the quality of this work. 
A few more than one-third of them 
state positively that they believe re- 
quired physical education not to be 
equal to other courses in academic 
value. Eleven of the 60 colleges not 
accepting physical education quality 
points report that these grades are 
recorded as “satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory’ and therefore cannot be 
translated into quality points. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. Better than 94 per cent of the 
Colleges of Education and the Col- 
leges of Arts and Sciences in the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools require 
physical education for graduation. 

2. The substitution of a military 
requirement is the main reason for 


not requiring physical education for 
graduation among these colleges. 

3. About one college in each ten 
in the North Central Area does not 
assign college credit to required 
physical education; among these in- 
stitutions there is a wide range in 
the number of clock hours required 
for graduation. The most frequent 
response showed 144 clock hours in 
service classes over a two-year period 
as satisfying the requirement. 

4. About eight colleges in each ten 
in the North Central Area require 
from one to eight semester hours of 
physical education for graduation, 
with the most frequent regulation 
being four semester hours credit to 
be earned in a two-year period. 

5. Approximately seven out of each 
ten colleges in this study indicate 
they use the same type of grading 
system in required physical educa- 
tion as is used in all other areas. 

6. Only two-thirds of these insti- 
tutions (reported in No. 5 above) 
put the same ultimate valuation on 
required physical education grades 
as they do on other academic courses. 

7. The other one-third of these 
colleges (23.7% of the total sample) 
report directly or indicate indirectly 


that, in the opinion of their Deans 
and Registrars, required physical ed- 
ucation is below the “academic value” 
of the remainder of their course of- 
ferings, and is not important to their 
graduates’ future. Some of these 


administrators seriously question 
whether or not the service class 
physical education programs in their 
institutions fulfill the objectives of 
higher education. 

8. Further study seems to be nec- 
essary to discover why there is such 
a wide difference among accredited 
colleges in their assignment of credit 
to required physical education. 

9. Further investigation seems to 
be indicated to learn whether “tradi- 
tion” is playing a justifiable role in 
the ultimate valuation of credit and 
quality points earned in required 
physical education. 

10. The majority of college admin- 
istrators in the North Central Area 
recognize the required physical edu- 
cation in their colleges as integral 
and constructive paris of their cur- 
riculums, which lead their students 
through a process of growth, ithe 
quantity and quality of which can 
be, and is, measured in the same 
units as academic subject matter. *® 


Contributions of Dance 
(Continued from page 20) 


» 


knows ?—perhaps dance was used as 


one bond of unity. 


Early Greece. It would be redundant 
to do more than cite the contribu- 
tions of early Greek civilizations to 
physical education; especially to 
dance. Composed of city-states, the 
Greek people followed divergent 
ideologies. The Athenian belief in 
harmony of body and mind resulted 
in an educational program in which 
physical education played a major 
role, Dominant jn the curriculum was 
dance in preparation for honored 
participation in: rituals to the gods. 

A parallel seéms to exist in Athe- 
nian culture between the contribu- 
tions of track and field, contact 
sports, and dance. Stemming from 
communal participation in simple 
celebrations on the circular thresh- 
ing floor, we fing choric dances evolv- 
ing—climaxing in the varied forms 
of the Greek draima. We have friezes, 
urns, and other artifacts showing 
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the static poses of early Greek dance 
from which we conclude that it was 
notable for its purity of line and 
beauty of movement. 

The dance as preparation for war 
reached its zenith in the totalitarian 
city-state of Sparta. In the rigorous 
routines of the Pyrrhic dances, the 
youth practiced certain skills of war 
and experienced the emotional build- 
up necessary to enter battle. 


Roman Empire. Except for develop- 
ing the arts of the mime, Roman 
civilization left us no heritage of 
value. In fact, as the practical and 
conquest-minded empire developed, 
its people became satiated with 
wealth and an accompanying disdain 
for physical exertion. The result was 
professionalism in both athletics and 
the dance. This depraved society de- 
veloped forms of dance for amuse- 
ment that have resulted in certain 
of the taboos placed on dance to this 
day. Bridging the gay) between pagan 
religion and the advent of Christi- 
anity, the last centuries of the Roman 


Empire saw the pendulum swing 
against dance as the principles of the 
early Christian church gained as- 
cendency. 

Thus, at the beginning of the domi- 
nant European centuries, we find 
both dance and physical education 
moving on the ebb tide. 
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School 


Financing 


Camping 


by 
HERBERT F. K. 
KLINGER 


Mt. Vernon (New York) 


HO PAYS FOR school camp- 
W ing’? Citizens, parents, and 
school administrators alike, upon de- 
veloping an appreciation of the val- 
ues of school camping, are too often 
discouraged by the thought of the 
costs of such a program. The idea of 
youngsters enjoying rich educational 
experiences over an extended period 
in the out-of-doors, and as part of the 
public school curriculum, still sounds 
Utopian and financially impossible to 
many people. How can we afford to 
add school camping to a curriculum 
in these days of unparallelled finan- 
cial pressures on our public school 
systems? 

In a study of the financial re- 
sources of 148 school camping pro- 
grams recently conducted by the 
writer, camp administrators were 
asked this question: How important 
was the problem of finance in start- 
ing your program of school camping? 
The majority (67%) replied that 
financing was not a problem. Such a 
positive response should serve to re- 
duce this mythical monster, which 
has intimidated the growing circle of 
persons interested in school camping. 


LOCAL RESOURCES 

How have these school systems fi- 
nanced camping? By utilizing local 
resources where the usual funds 
from taxation were not available. 

State and local government respon- 
sibility for providing education has 
long been a fundamental principle of 
public school finance. However, local 
adoption of school camping, in re- 
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Public Schools 


sponse to community need, cannot al- 
ways be dependent on tax support. 
Such support, although desirable, is 
not the whole answer. School camp- 
ing, as a new educational practice, 
has largely developed on a “grass 
roots” basis, using local initiative 
and available nontax resources wher- 
ever necessary. 

Although school camping programs 
exist in many different forms, and 
must be set up on an individual basis, 
there are certain areas of financial 
outlay common to all programs. In 
reviewing some of the common re- 
sponses in this survey, we find some 
of the most effective resources pres- 
ently utilized to solve the problem of 
finance. 


NEW AND OLD PROGRAMS 

Which groups proved most helpful 
to new, beginning programs in their 
organizational stage? 
cation made financial support avail- 
able to 57 per cent of the starting 
programs. 
found to be helpful by 53 per cent, 
followed by state government (44% ), 
parent groups (32%), county govern- 
ment (24%), federal 
(22%), civic organizations (20%), 
interested individuals (18%), and 
foundations (11%). Many of the 
programs checking state government 
benefited from the use of public land, 
if not from direct financial help. Al- 
though boards of education proved to 
be the outstanding supporting group, 
43 per cent of the beginning pro- 
grams started without financial as- 


Soards of edu- 


Student-campers were 


government 


sistance from their boards. The total 
response points out the variety of 
financial sources used. No one source 
upon too heavily, and 
many programs derived help from a 


was relied 


number of areas. 

Sources of financing school camp- 
ing after the program is in operation 
reveal a changing picture. The use 
of camper fees by 97 per cent of the 
programs (for items usually pro- 
vided by the home) gives evidence 
that this means of financial support 
has become a generally accepted prac 
tice. There seems to be less depend 
ence on state funds (16%) and local 
funds (9%), and only 1 per cent re- 
ported present support from founda- 
tion grants. The most significant 
finding is that local school systems 
have increased their acceptance of 
responsibility for the support of con- 
tinuing programs, with 72 per cent 
from that 
source. However, 32 per cent of the 
programs still receive help in the 
form of donations. 


now indicating support 


SITE AND FEES 

Important to any extensive pro- 
gram of school camping is the acqui- 
sition of a site. Public lands—state, 
federal, and county—were used by 
58 per cent of the presently operating 
programs. <A_ substantial number 
leased sites and a few enjoyed do- 
nated land 


their sites, which were acquired by 


Only 11 per cent owned 


various means, ranging from “gift of 
individual” and “deeded by conserva 
tion department” to “sold by federal 
government at 100% educational dis 
While school ownership of 
the site might be desirable, extensive 


count.” 


school-owned facilities are not neces 
sary in developing even more elab 
orate programs. Certain public lands 
offer many advantages in relation to 
conservation study and availability 
of specialized resource people. 

In surveying the use of camper 
fees as a financial source, student 
campers were expected to pay for 
certain items in 97 per cent of the 
programs replying, and food was con 
sidered a majer item in every case 
Means of supplementing the cost of 
food and reducing the fee included 
money-earning projects, use of gov 
ernment surplus and federal Junch 
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Equipment 


suits TODAY! 


Olympic! Style 285 
e FUNCTIONAL 
e FASHIONABLE 


Here’s our one-piece gym 
suit, “The Olympic”. An 
action-loving gym suit sure 
to be a favorite with girls 
everywhere. Sleeveless bod- 
ice with its casual neckline. 
Smartly cuffed shorts. Com- 
plete freedom of movement 
and high sports fashion. 
Metal grippers going well 
below the waistline for “easy 
on” —“easy off”. Self belted 
with rustproof buckle. 


Sanforized and colorfast in 
bright popular tones of 
Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


Wine or White. ty 
Please write for free color * 
circular or send for sample 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


supplies, and pot-luck food contribu- 
tions from the homes, of campers. The 
average weekly camy-er fee (140 pro- 
grams) came to $8.¢0, and in many 
cases also accounted for insurance, 
salaries, transportation, and rent. 
Programs have been: able to rely on 
camper fees to meet certain operating 
expenses, usually without charging 
excessive amounts or eliminating 
those unable to pay. 


STAFF AND CAMPERS 

Leadership, a foremost considera- 
tion in school camping, seems to be 
divided between a paigi and volunteer 
staff. Although a mgjority of pro- 
grams reported a hig% proportion of 
paid staff (this inclZdes regularly 
paid teachers), 83 peM cent reported 
the use of volunteerGleadership in 
varying degrees. Egttensive pro- 
grams had a majoritygof paid staff, 
while the younger, sm@ller programs 
used an increasing prafortion of vol- 
unteer staff on a co-offerative, com- 
Both @inds of pro- 
indicated satigffaction with 


munity basis. 
grams 
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their leadership arrangements. Vol- 
unteer leadership, in order of re- 
sponse, included teachers, student- 
teachers, college students, parents, 
community volunteers, resource per- 
sons, and high school Seniors. This 
would suggest that the beginning 
program might, in order to cut costs, 
fully utilize the special training and 
abilities of interested, quali‘.d indi- 
viduals in the community. 

A substantial number of programs 
(64%) reported camp improvement 
and development by student-campers. 
The reduction of operating expenses 
through camper participation was in- 
dicated by another 17 per cent. It 
becomes obvious that campers them- 
selves have much to offer towards the 
development and maintenance of the 
camp site, so long as their contribu- 
tion is in harmony with the educa- 
tional value of the experience. 


NEED NOT BE A PROBLEM 

The establishment of school camp- 
ing, as with any new educational 
practicé, is- dependent upon each 


community first determining its 
readiness and then surveying its own 
available resources. Most programs 
started in a simple way, without 
great financial outlay, using what 
was available in a co-operative enter- 
prise with the community. Following 
this procedure, school administrators 
need not consider the problem of 
funds a primary difficulty in start- 
ing their program 

The value of outdoor education and 
school camping is being discovered 
and proved on an ever increasing 
basis. The trends in our society and 
the needs of our children call for a 
more widespread implementation of 
such programs at this time. Com- 
munity need, acceptance, and co-op- 
eration become the keys to the es- 
tablishment of school camping, and 
when moving on this basis, financing 
need not be a problem. A Michigan 
camp administrator expresses it this 
way: “If school camps are worth- 
while and provide meaningful experi- 
ences for the student, one can always 
find the way.” * 
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I dreaded 
noon hour 


by EVELYN F. HATFIELD and JOE LOWE 


Campus School, Mankato (Minn.) State Teachers College 


OAN WAS VERY UPSET when 
i reported to her supervising 
teacher during her third week of 
student teaching. 

“Oh, Miss Bruce, I’ve been as- 
signed to noon hour duty and from 
what I’ve heard I just know it will 
be dreadful. One girl said that after 
a week’s duty last year she decided 
not to go into teaching at all.” 

Miss Bruce understood immedi- 
ately and was very re-assuring as 
she explained how the program had 
grown to what it was now. 

“The noon period occupies an hour 
a day and our problem is to make 
those 170 hours a year worthwhile 
educationally. Progress has been 
made especially in the quality of the 
lunch being served but much needs 
to be done in nearly every school. The 
usual pattern is a split-minute sched- 
ule with groups hurrying from class- 
room, to lunchroom, to gym, to play- 
ground and back to classroom. Small 
wonder it is that the children are 
nervous, irritable and noisy.” 


IMPROVING OLD PROGRAM 

“We have worked on a program 
here at the Campus School which, 
though not perfect, shows signs of 
being an immense improvement. The 
first step we took was to stagger the 
periods so that children of similar 
ages would be in the lunch room at 
the same time. This of course re- 
duced the number to be served at one 
sitting. These smaller units now 
could be given special training in 
good eating habits in a quieter, more 
pleasant atmosphere. 

“Some of the elementary children 
took part in a planning unit with 
the 9th grade home economics class 
and actually worked with foods and 
in the preparation of a variety of 
dishes which the children liked. They 
also prepared their favorite milk 
drinks. The children were urged to 
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purchase and eat hot lunch. The 
meals were more satisfying and the 
children looked forward to the lunch 
period with a greater enthusiasm. A 
novel idea introduced at this time was 
the use of -what was known as a 
‘Slickers Club.’ Any child who ate 
all of his hot lunch, including milk 
was known as a ‘Slicker.’ The ‘Slick- 
ers’ were allowed to go to the play 
periods first. 
eat, but those who were not slickers 
remained in the lunchroom the entire 
lunch period. It wasn’t long until all 
children were slickers. 


No one was forced to 


“The period between 12:00 and 
12:30 had always been a free play 
period. However, due to the tight or- 
ganization of the noon hour the chil- 
dren were herded from the lunch- 
room, to cloakrooms to crowded play- 
ground regardless of whether or not 
the activitiés were satisfying.” 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

“Under the new program, the chil- 
dren were given complete freedom 
of choice as to whether or not they 
were to play indoors or outdoors 
Provision was made for coming and 
going. Even on the coldest and most 
wintry days, there were usually some 
hardy souls who preferred outdoor 
play. However, many of the children 
preferred to play Very 
rarely did the children make more 
than one choice during an activity 
period. However, such choices were 
honored and few problems 
arisen. Naturally supervision is re- 
quired for both indoors and outdoors. 


GAMES AND MATERIALS 
“ In order to make this indoor pro- 
gram more successful, a variety of 


indoors. 


have 


quiet games were purchased. These 
were small and inexpensive games 
which are within the reach of almost 
any school. The children were al- 
lowed to vote on those games which 


Absorbed in noon-hour games 


they thought would be most fun dur 
ing their play period. 
library corner with colorful books 


There was a 


and of course the standard things 
such as easy access to the blackboard, 
scrapbooks, scrap paper, paste, acis- 
sors, and other materials for creative 
activity. 

“All of these activities soon re 
ceived a welcome rush of play and 
the period proceeded in a orderly and 
happy Children 
lowed to move from one activity to 


fashion. were al- 
another as long as they were cour 
teous and did not interfere with other 
children. The play period was quiet 
and relaxed, games were friendly and 
easy, atress and tension were absent, 
and the situation became a pleasant 
one. The staff found a different at 
titude among children in the after- 
noon. The children came to class re 
laxed and ready to work. In view of 
the improved noon period and the 
more profitable afternoons, the teach- 
ers willingly volunteered for the ex 
tra duty required by the program 
“The children became skillful at 
a number of 


indoor and outdoor 


games and learned how to be good 
winners and losers. They learned to 
get along socially in situations which 
contributed to a worthy use of leisure 
time—an important learning in our 
era of shorter working hours and 


more time for recreation. 


NOON HOUR CAN BE FUN 

“Now, Joan, I suppose you're won 
dering where you fit into this.” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Joan, “but 
it doesn’t sound nearly as dreadful a 
situation as some of the other girls 
were talking about.” 

“No, it isn’t and all you have to do 
is to come with me on your first duty 
day as we go with the children while 
they eat and play and you'll agree 
that noon hour can be fun.” * 
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Adapted Games 
(Continued fromm page 18) 

2. Ping Pong Relay 
Players are in a koeefHhest position in 
regular relay formation. BUsing a pingpong 
ball, and trying to mairgain a good knee- 
chest position while grawling forward, 
players attempt to blow ~ pingpong ball to 
a goal, around the goal pnd back to place. 
GENERAL SUGGESTI@NS 

Whenever you finds he class is lag- 
ging in interest, or ven you are de- 
sirous of developing @tudent leaders, 
play “Simon Says” “Do This Do 
That,” having stude™ts perform the 
corrective exercises tey have learned 


in class. 
Music has a defi 
adapted exercise pr 


te place in the 
gram. A warm- 
up or an exercise seguence performed 
to music is a verys fine way of in- 
creasing the enjoysnent of the ac- 
tivity and of gettizg more and bet- 
ter performance - from students. 
Popular records nay be used, and 
students should he encouraged to 
create their own ‘‘routines” of spe- 
¢jal exercises set to music. This also 
adds to the incentive for practicing 
exercises at home to music. 

These games which have been sug- 
gested for the agapted physical edu- 
cation program <hould act as “frost- 
5 
and shoul@ not constitute the 
whole programy The teacher should 
encourage the »erformers to analyze 
the games andjto learn what muscle 
groups are -being stretched or 
strengthened :by playing the game. 
Good form skould be stressed at all 
times. 
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Eye Health 
(Continued from page 14) 

walls should reflect 50 to 60 per cent 
of the incident light, desk tops 35 to 
50 per cent, floors 15 to 30 per cent. 
Paint manufacturers now provide in- 
formation as to the reflection factors 
of the various shades of paint. Most 
floors and desks until recently have 
been far too dark. 

Most texts today are printed on 
non-glossy paper, with a comforta- 
ble size type and spacing between 
lines. Unfortunately, reproduced ma- 
terials used in schools sometimes fail 
to meet minimum standards of legi- 
bility. 

Students may ask the _ health 
teacher as to proper light for study 
at home. General room illumination 
is advised to eliminate too deep a 
feeling of contrast within the field of 
vision. Such general lighting usually 
should be supplemented by a table or 
floor lamp with a light-colored shade 
and with a 100- to 150-watt bulb lo- 
cated 15 to 25 inches above and 15 to 
25 inches to one side of the visual 
task, coming over one shoulder. If 
the student is writing, the hand 
should not cast a shadow on the work 
-—thus, the right-handed person needs 
the light coming over the left 
shoulder, the left-handed over the 
right shoulder. Many lamps with 
the best type of shade carry a tag 
authorized by the Certified Lamp 
Manufacturers. 


MOTIVATION 

In attempting to motivate students 
to utilize proper illumination or to 
wear glasses when needed, it is not 
wise for the health teacher to make 
such unscientific predictions as, 
“You'll ruin your eyes if you don’t.” 
As a basis for making recommenda- 
tions as to lighting and the wearing 
of glasses, it is better to stress im- 
provement in clarity of vision, visual 
comfort, increase in speed of vision, 
comprehension, and visual efficiency. 


SAFETY 

Teaching of safety will be en- 
hanced if the school follows accepted 
practices in eye safety in wood- 
working and metal-working shops 
and in vocational schools. In indus- 
try today, when a workman hammers 
a nail into a board, operates an elec- 


tric saw, lathe, grinder, shaper or 
drill, he and fellow workers within 
the danger zone all wear protective 
spectacles meeting federal safety 
specifications. The trend is to make 
this a requirement for all workers in 
the shop, a trend which is being fol- 
lowed in the more up-to-date voca- 
tional school shops. 


EMERGENCY CARE 

If a student receives an eye in- 
jury, first-aid care should follow a 
standard procedure approved by the 
school health council. In the case 
of a foreign body in the eye, such 
instructions usually provide for en- 
couraging blinking, pulling the upper 
lid down over the lower to encourage 
the flow of tears, washing out with 
tap water, and referring to a physi- 
cian if these measures fail to give 
relief. If a splinter of any kind enters 
the eye, no attempt should be made 
to remove it for fear of increasing 
the damage to iris, cornea, sclera, 
ciliary body or deeper tissues; ihe 
eye should be covered lightly with a 
sterile pat and medical care ob- 
tained as soon as possible. 

If a chemical—liquid, vapor, or 
solid particle—reaches the eye, the 
person nearest at hand should imme- 
diately heip to irrigate the eye with 
copious amounts of tap water while 
holding the lids wide apart, after 
which medical care should be ob- 
tained at once. A drinking fountain, 
shower, or even a bucket of water 
will provide excellent irrigation. 
Under no circumstances should valu- 
able seconds be wasted by trying to 
‘neutralize’ a chemical in the eye— 
such well-intentioned and _ usually 
valueless efforts too often permit the 
chemical to penetrate sensitive tis- 
sues far beyond the possibility of any 
solution, applied at the surface, to 
counteract their effects. 


SUMMARY 

High school boys and girls have an 
active interest in the structure and 
function of the eye. Their health edu- 
cation should include an understand- 
ing of screening procedures for the 
detection of eye defects, of correc- 
tion procedures of the characteristics 
of a desirable visual environment, 
and of emergency first aid care in 
the event of injury. *® 
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RESOLUTIONS 
of the 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 


SPORTS INJURIES 

4. The Joint Committee is con- 
tinually mindful of the need for 
close supervision of the welfare of 
school boy and girl athletes. Vigi- 
lance is the price of safety and, 
hence, all efforts to protect against 
injury in sporty baseball, 
football, lacrosse, soccer, hockey, 
and others, shoul} be encouraged 
and maintained. 

The development of the plastic 
mask in football, the batter’s helmet, 
the adaptation of rules in any game, 
the purpose of which is to protect the 
player, are herewith endorsed. 

Furthermore, the Joint Committee 
urges schools and colleges through- 
out the nation to provide medical 
supervision at all contests and prac- 
tices where injury is likeiy to occur. 
The Committee also urges the pro- 
vision of appropriate facilities, and 
suitable forms of insurance protec- 
tion to meet the need when injury 
does take place. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

6. The Joint Committee recognizes 
that although remarkable progress 
has been made in the control and 
eradication of tuberculosis, the di- 
sease still remains a major threat. 
Tuberculosis may be contracted in 
childhood from school personnei with 
active but sometimes unknown or 
unsuspected disease. Transmission 
of the disease is possible through 
the frequent and continuous close 
personal contact of the classroom and 
other association during the school 
day. 

The Joint Committee, therefore, 
strongly urges boards of education 
to make evidence of freedom from 
tuberculosis a condition of employ- 
ment. 3oards of education and 
boards of health should work co- 
operatively to the end that freedom 
frem the disease shall also be a con- 
tinuing condition of employment. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAi EDUCATION-RECREATION 


1995 


The Committee further recom- 
mends that, where necessary, ena- 
bling legislation, which will permit 
boards of education to require an- 
nual chest X-rays of school person- 
nel as a part of a complete health 
examination, be passed by local and 
state governing bodies. Such regu- 
lations should include policies for 
leave of absence when active disease 
is found and return to work when 
the safety of children and other asso- 
ciates is again assured. 


OXYGEN AND DRUGS 

7. In 1953, the Joint Committee, 
with reference to the influence of 
oxygen administration to athletes, 
concluded that “valid scientific evi- 
dence in support of the value of oxy- 
gen in athletic competition is lack- 
ing.” The Committee was of the 
opinion then and continues to feel 
that the anticipation of help from 
oxygen might encourage the athlete 
“to exert himself beyond the limits 
he has learned to respect from in- 
stinct and experience,” 
fore, recommended “that the use of 
oxygen for such purposes be dis- 
approved.” 

Instances similar in nature have 
been reported involving the admin- 
istration of drugs to stimulate ath- 
letes to greater activity or to nar- 


and, there- 


cotize an injured part for purposes 
of continuing play. These practices, 
along with mass medicine such as 
the administration of vitamins and 
other products, in the opinion of the 
Committee, constitute poor medicine 
and worse education. They likewise 
represent an unfortunate’ ethical 
practice. The Committee, therefore, 
believes that such practices should 
be disapproved. 


RELEASE FROM SCHOOL 

8. Requests to release children 
from school present a serious prob- 
lem to school administrators and 
teachers. Such requests are made for 


many and varied reasons and care 
ful discrimination in each individual 
case becomes more and more justified 

The child is entrusted to the school 
by the parent, not voluntarily but 
because education is compulsory 
Compulsory education is entirely con 
sistent with the purposes of demo 
cracy and it places a grave obligation 
on school administrators to be com 
pletely assured of the validity of 
request for the release of children 
and of the identity of those who make 
the request. The general attitude of 
school administrators is that the 
school is responsible for the child, 
and responsible to his parent, and 
that the brief hours in school are of 
such importance to the growth and 
development of the child that they 
should be guarded from interruption. 

The following general rules of 
procedure offer appropriate safe 
guards in the interest of the health 
and safety of children: 

a) Children should be released from 
school only to their parents or to person 
authorized by their parent The chool 
principal should cheek carefully to make 
certain that the person claiming to repre 
sent the parent is so authorized. The check 
may be made by telephoning the parent for 
confirmation, or by having the child identify 
the caller 


(b) Children should be released to police 


officers only if a warrant is issued 

é In case of family dissension (d 
vorce, step-parent grandparents, or epa 
rated parents, et« the request often come 


to prohibit one party of the conflict fron 
taking the child from school ich request 
should be honored only if legal tatu i 
established. Permission should be given in 
certain cases for the person thus prohibited 
to see the child in the principal's office. The 
principal should remain close b (Great 
care, deep understaiding, caution, and tac 
must be exercised by school administrators 


in these situation 


(d) Children should be released for da 


of religious observance upon request of 
their parents. A note signed by the parent 


must be brought prior to the day of ob 
servance 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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England’s Children Invent Activities 


An American observer reports on England’s 


methods of teaching physical education 


URISG THE FALL of 1954, I 
had:the good fortune to visit 


elementary schools and teachers col- 
leges in England. As a result of my 
professional interest and curiosity, 
I spent 30:days in England, had con- 
ferences with many alert and hos- 
pitable leagers in physical education, 
and saw werk in 28 different schools 
and college 


‘ools represent some of 
hing and most successful 
rrams in England. Like 
‘try, or any other where 
id deal of local autonomy 
tters, there is quite a 
he best to the poorest 


These 
the best te: 
modern pre 
our own col 
there is a gi 
in school m 
range from 
school physiv 
Members of 
tion were ver’ 
tour so that 
available. Th 


| education programs. 
1e Ministry of Educa- 
helpful in planning my 
{ could see the best 
result was a valuable 
experience. 


PRIMARY EXIRCISE 
east from London on 
train to a suburban 


Travel sout 
a commuters’ 


Girls dein, stunts on a ladder. 
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by ELIZABETH HALSEY 


2142 S. High St., Denver 10, Colorado 


Photos courtesy Upton School, Bexleyheath, Kent, England 


area developed during the Depres- 
sion for middle income groups, and 
step into one of their primary schools. 
The principal is going to teach a 
class of about 40 ten-year-old boys 
in the “hall” (we'd call it a gymna- 
sium). In they come, in shorts and 
vests, socks and gym shoes, moving 
fast. Half a dozen types of apparatus 
are set out quickly with quiet but 
effective team work, and groups get 
at activity immediately. 


A stunt on the Swedish vaulting box. 


No prelimiuary directions or dem- 
onstrations seem necessary. Each 
boy knows what he is going to try 
and tries it. It may be completely 
different from what anyone else in 
his group is doing, or it may be a 
slight variation of the same thing. 
One group of boys on vertical ropes 
are climbing up, climbing and turn- 
ing upside down, crossing over from 
one rope to another, coming down 
between two ropes. Another group 
at the box, vaulting from a beat 
board, try different mounts and dis- 
mounts, including somersaults and 
cartwheels across. 


On a combined horizontal and 
slanting ladder, various types of 
traveling and upside down stunts are 
invented and improved. On two 
forms, inverted to make balance 
beams, different balance exercises are 
practiced. In another corner a group 
of boys are jumping from a platform 
to a table to the floor, finishing with 
a forward roll. Between turns, prac- 
tically all the boys practice cart- 
wheels, hand-stands, walking on their 
hands, doing cat springs, and other 
stunts. Thus, class time is almost 
100 per cent invested in exercise and 
activity. 

The teacher is as busy as the boys, 
encouraging, suggesting, challenging, 
asking the more ingenious and skilled 
performers to demonstrate to the 
whole class, and praising the slight- 
est improvement by the less able. She 
never asks them to imitate or outdo 
each other nor does she urge them to 
more dangerous or daring heights 
and feats. In a 40-minute period the 
boys change apparatus twice. 


TEACHING “MOVEMENT” 

In a neighboring suburban school, 
the principal, a man this time, 
teaches some 40 nine-year-old boys 
and girls in what is called (on the 
schedule) “movement.” On the plat- 
form at the front of the hall are vari- 
ous instruments: tambourines, drums, 
tom-toms, castanets, cymbals, tri- 
angles. The children have dressed 
tor the class by the simple expedient 
of shedding outside clothing in their 
classroom. The girls are in scant 
white cotton bloomers and vests, the 
boys in shorts; all are barefoot. As 
they come in, the teacher says, “Find 
your own group and the instruments 
you want to work with, and start 
vyith some quick strong movements.” 
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In no time, with almost no confu- 
sion, they are in small groups of two 
to six. Each has an instrument on 
which one child accompanies the 
group’s movement pattern. “Strong, 
quick movements” as the children 
show them, are angular, powerful, 
with muscle resistance, fingers rig- 
idly extended or tightly clenched, 
feet stamping in rapid tempo, posi- 
tions fixed at least momentarily, then 
changing quickly. Again the children 
invent their movements, relating 
them to movements of others in the 
group but not often using unison. 

Each group works with complete 
concentration on its own ideas, its 
own instrument, and appears oblivi- 
ous to the surrounding bedlam of 
percussion noises. I saw no children 
self-conscious, inhibited, or uncertain 
in their movements. After some 
seven to ten minutes of this strenu- 
ous activity, the teacher stops them 
and they all sit about a space in 
which one group demonstrates. After 
the demonstration comes a brief dis- 
cussion. 

Then the children try other se- 
quences such as light slow, and light 
quick movements. The teacher’s ex- 
tremely able use of suggestion and 
encouragement keeps interest high 
and improvement in quality of move- 
ment continuous. 

Glimpses of younger children out- 
of-doors show them playing with 
balls (each having one), with hoops, 
hurdles, and jump ropes; or climb- 
ing, valancing, turning over, jump- 
ing, doing stunts on ladders, ropes, 
bars, poles, metal frames, and other 
large forms of apparatus. Indoors 
these youngsters of five and six have 
“movement” also. They show how 
tall they can be, how small, how wide, 
how narrow. They show how lightly 
their feet can move, how quickly 
their hands and feet can move, or 
they try other types of movement. 
Sometimes imagery is used, some- 
times music or percussion accom- 
paniment. But for the most part, the 
child’s inventive imagination picks 
up the teacher’s suggestion and car- 
ries it into spontaneous free activity 
in his own tempo and his own 
rhythm. The result is delightful to 
watch and obviously great fun for 
the children to do. It is also a “work- 
out.” 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

English children begin school at 
five years, unless they go earlier to 
nursery school. Five- and six-year- 
olds are in infant schools, seven-to- 
11 year-olds in junior schools. Us- 
ually these schools are separate and 
kept fairly small; that is, about 300 
pupils. If housed and administered 
together, they are called primary 
schools. Physical education is a basic 
part of the day’s program of both 
infant and junior schools, usnally be- 
ing given a daily period. 

In the schools which I saw, this 
time was divided between “P. T.,” 
“Movement,” and games or swim- 
ming for the older children. “P. T.” 
is the athletic or what might be 
called the “objective” phase of the 
program in which children experi- 
ment with various kinds of equip- 
ment. “Movement,” on the other 
hand, is the expressive or “sub- 
jective” side of the program which 
gives more general training in differ- 
ent manner of movement, and also 
focuses attention on movement of 
different parts of the body. 

In most cases physical education, 
like other subjects, is taught by the 
classroom teacher, who has had a 
two-year general course at a train- 
ing college, including the theory and 
practice of physical education. Many 
classroom teachers have had _in- 
service training in physical educa- 
tion either through holiday courses 
organized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion or evening courses taught locally 
by organizers (supervisors) with 
the help of other specialists. When 
teachers or principals have had this 
special training they will usually 
teach more than their own classes in 


Note individuality of movement expression 


“P.T.” or “Movement.” Many men 
teach in the junior schools and they 
usually take physical education with 
Whether teachers have 
special training or not, they may get 


their classes 


assistance from local organizers and 
sometimes from national inspector 

The latter are called Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors and are Civil Servants on 
the staff of the National Ministry of 
Education. In addition to courses, 
conferences, and other help from 
supervisors, there are books, pam 


phlets, and films’ to supplement the 


Ministry of Education Moving and 
Growing; Planning the Progran fory of 
a School; Seven to Eleven; The Primary 


School. Any of these may be secured fron 
H. M. Stationery Office, York House, King 
way, London WC2, England, or from British 
Information Service, 30° Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y 

Gladys Kendon Children of the Neu 
Katate London WC2 Methuen and Cs 


26 Essex St Strand 
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in-service 


available for 


resources 
training of class teachers, 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

I was als» able to visit teacher 
training inst{tutions. Some two-year 
training colleges prepare classroom 
teachers for4Anfant and junior schools 
(elementary:grades ) only, and some 
for secondary modern schools as well 
(junior hig or up to 15 years). All 
of these traifing colleges give a “pro- 
fessional” on “basic” course in physi- 
cal educatiéa which is compulsory 
for every stgident and includes some 
method and practice of teaching the 
subject. In} addition, some colleges 
offer a “sperial” course in physical 
education tora limited number of stu- 
dents, to qé@alify them to teach in 
fully equipyed gymnasiums. Two 
training colleges offer a third year 
of specialization in the field. 

The threesyear physical education 
colleges prefare teachers for teach- 
ing physicak education in secondary 
modern or sgrammar schools. The 
latter are secondary schools prepara- 
tory to highr education. In each of 
the three yegrs, the student has about 
three hourssa day in activity classes 
and achievgs a high level of skill in 
team sport3, gymnastics, and dance. 
All of these colleges which have 
access to tne necessary facilities in- 
clude swimming and individual 
sports. Tivo schools at least are 
using “movement” training as a gen- 
other skills. 
Other subsects in these rather con- 
centrated gurriculums include theory 


eral founglation for 


of physicig education, biological sci- 
ences, coective activities, general 
courses int English, art, music, social 
studies, and professional courses in 
education: such as child development, 
and apptied psychology. Practice 
teaching -is stressed in each of the 


three yeas's. 


PE IN UNIVERSITIES 

Physical education is pot included 
as an ndredited subject in the cur- 
riculum2f most English universities, 
which Fold closely to the academic 


traditio: 


It is a required subject for 
all Fresjmen in only one university 
and a peld of specialization in but 
three of four. In only one is a degree 


offered Zin physical education. How- 
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ever, in the afternoon a very large 
proportion of college students are on 
the playing fields in both intramural 
and intercollegiate games. On Sat- 
urday afternoons most students (and 
many faculty) play games instead of 
watching them. Rugger and soccer 
football, lacrosse and field hockey 
matches are played all fall, through 
the mild winter, and up to spring 
when cricket, rounders, tennis, and 
golf take over. Basketball is develop- 
ing as an indoor game for men, but 
girls and women‘ play, outdoors, a 
modified form called net ball. Swim- 
ming is popular, but many colleges 
must use community pools. 

Graduate professional programs in 
physical education are practically 
non-existent, and research studies are 
limited to related fields such as physi- 
ology, anatomy, anthropometry, etc. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS 

Teachers prepared by these three- 
year special and two-year general 
courses seem very competent in ac- 
tion. Perhaps this competence comes 
from their own physical education as 
elementary and high school students 
as well as their experience in train- 
ing colleges. In observing many 
British exchange teachers at work 
in this country as well as British 
teachers in Britain, I have seldom 
seen anyone who did not establish 
fine rapport with students and make 
real progress toward his objectives. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

What are the objectives of the pro- 
gram in physical education for 
English schoolchildren? I asked the 
question many times, and got the im- 
pression both from what teachers 
and supervisors said and what they 
helped the children to do, that cer- 
tain general purposes are widely ac- 
cepted and accomplished. 

(1) First is what we might call 
free enterprise. Children are free to 
explore and invent what they can do 
on the apparatus; they find their own 
solutions to problems which are set 
by the teacher, create their own dem- 
onstrations of types and qualities of 
movement, and dramatize in their 
own way stories or situations com- 
ing from other phases of their 
experience. That this is creative expe- 
rience is shown by the children’s ab- 


sorption in what they are doing. As 
a member of an extension class here 
in the United States said when watch- 
ing my movies, “They really put their 
hearts into it, don’t they?” Very sel- 
dom did these English children pay 
attention to me as I moved about to 
take the pictures, and rarely did any 
of them “mug the camera.” 

(2) A second purpose closely re- 
lated to the first is individualized ex- 
Children differ in their 
rates of progress toward meeting 
their own developmental needs. The 
English program provides for these 
differences. Skilled youngsters move 
ahead rapidly; slow ones also pro- 
gress, but at their own rate. For in- 
stance, most of these children can 
turn cartwheels by eight or nine 
years. I saw some five-year-olds do- 
ing them quite weli. On the other 
hand, many children don’t try them 
at all and are not pushed to do so. 
They’ll be doing cat-springs or som- 
ersaults when those who can will 
turn cartwheels, do hand stands or 
hand springs. Other phases of devel- 
opment, such as social adjustment 
and emotional maturity, may also 
proceed at the individual child’s own 
best pace in this free atmosphere. 

(3) Third comes vigorous physical 
activity. Certainly exercise to pro- 
mote health is no new purpose but it 
is not always the outcome of every 
physical education class. It was with- 
out exception an outccme in the chil- 
dren’s classes I saw in England. 
When they first come into the gym- 
nasium or out onto the playground, 
both boys and girls expand into ac- 
tivity as quickly and happily as 
smal] boys approaching the old swim- 
ming hole—but within a framework 
of ordered consideration for each 
other’s space and safety. Through- 
out the period they keep active with 
only brief and useful teaching in- 
terruptions. 

Organization is informal but ef- 
fective so that groups seem to know 
what they are doing. While waiting 
turns on apparatus children practice 
individual stunts. The only inactive 
moments during either “P.T.” or 
“Movement” classes are introduced 
by the teacher to give children needed 
rest and relaxation. Older children 


perience. 


(Loncluded on page 39) 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


UNDERSTANDING SURGERY. Edited and 
compiled by Robert E. Rothenberg, 
M.D. A Cardinal Giant. New York 20: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave. 1955. 
620 pp. 50¢. This is a practical volume 
for anyone who may be having.an op- 
eration himself or for his family and 
friends. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FIRST AID. John 
Henderson, M.D. A pocket book edition. 
New York 36: Bantam Books, 25 W. 
45th St. 1955. 341 pp. 50¢. This new 
and complete manual of practical first 
aid filis a long-felt need for a compre- 
hensive book of emergency care. It is 
designed to be used for all members of 
the family. 


UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE IN DISTRESS. Bar- 
ney Katz and Louis P. Thorpe. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1955. 357 pp. $4.00. In this book 
two widely respected authorities give 
clear and simple explanations of the 
many phases of emotional and mental 
maladjustment—from the irritating pe- 
culiarities of normal people to the se- 
verely crippling disorders that require 
institutional care. 


YOUR FEET AND THEIR CARE. William A. 
Rossi. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
251 W. 19th St. 1955. 224 pp. $3.00. 
This book covers foot ailments and dis- 
orders in detail. It describes effects of 
impreper shoes and bad feet on other 
parts of the body. It tells how foot ills 
affect bodily health and can bring about 
general fatigue, backaches and head- 
aches, nervous strain and irritability, 
leg pain, and many other disorders. 


SEX AND FAMILY EDUCATION IN HIGH 
SCHOO!. Louis Bultena. Iowa State 
Teachers Collewe, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
1955. 32 pp. This monograph is in- 
tended as a primer for sex and family 
life teaching in the high school, It 
should prove valuable for community 
leaders interested in-schools and chil- 
dren as well as for teachers and admin- 
istrators who want to initiate a sex and 
family education program. It seeks to 
state briefly some of the main problems 
and approaches used in sex and family 
life education. 


EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
LIVING-——A Working Guide for Colleges. Re- 
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port of the Central Atlantic Regional 
Teacher Preparation Project. Ameri 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 1955. 
145 pp. $1.00. This is the report of a 
second project to help colleges orient 
their prospective teachers toward more 
effective work in education for personal 
and family living. The report was pre- 
pared primarily for educators working 
with college students who plan to be- 
come teachers. The materials in the 
report are not intended as the final 
word or methodology for the teacher- 
to-be, but rather as a starting point for 
college faculties that want to develop 
programs in this field. 

STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN 
OUR SCHOOLS. Report of the Midwest 
Project on In-Service Education of 
Teachers. American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 1955. 185 pp. $1.00, This new 
resource suggests ways teachers may 
help children in the elementary grades 
develop healthy attitudes toward life. 
Secondary school teachers will find 
suggestions for a program which inte- 
grates education for personal and fam 
ily living with the existing curriculum. 
For those concerned about parent- 
teacher-community relationships, the 
book attempts to define the role of the 
school in developing an effective work 
ing relationship with the home. The 
book also helps the teacher evaluate his 
preparation. 

FACTS ON THE MAJOR KILLING AND CRIP 
PLING DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 
Compiled by The National Health Edu 
cation Committee, Inc., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 2nd _ print- 
ing, July, 1955. The facts presented 
in this brochure have been assembled 
from information supplied by the vol- 
untary health agencies interested in 
these specific diseases, the National In- 
stitutes of Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, and other voluntary 
and governmental agencies. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DANCE AWHILE, HANDBOOK OF FOLK, SQUARE 
AND SOCIAL DANCE, 2nd ed. Jane A. Har- 
ris, Anne Pittman, and Marlys 8S. Wal- 
ler. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co. 1955. 278 pp. Although 
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WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 
DUBLQUE IOWA 

: STAGING THE DANCE Ie a new book 

Just Recently Off the Preaa! Wt is written 

Helen Melcer, Associate Pro- 


Jeseo Department of Health, Physical 
Ziducation and Reereation, State Teachers 


Fannie 


“Jollege, Cortland, New York. This book 
xontaines veluable source material pertain- 
one to the theatrical part of staging a 
lance program, such as costumes, make-up, 


publicity and theater management. 
he Information, compiled almost en- 
=tirely in the form of outlines has been or- 
- ganized to meet the needs of teachers with 
=no previous theatrical experience or whose 
experience in theater production is lmited. 
Care has been taken to make suggestions 
= for sets that can be constructed by a com- 
mittee of students in a matter of hours 
= All sugwestions are made with a limited 
Detailed directions are 
2 offered on the assumption that the staging 
~ of modern dance programs is completely a 
* atudent carried out with only 
the guidance of the teacher 


budget in mind 


endeavor 


Vhotographs are numerous and well 
chosen. There is an excellent bibliography 
and a good lossary It is a book that 
should definitely be in the hands of every 


dance teacher and should be included tn the 


libraries of experienced dance production 
experts, It contains 96 pages and sells for 
only $1.75 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to 


vend you a brochure completely describing 
this book or send you an examination copy 
on approval if you wish. 


A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


@ PRENATAL CARE 

@ LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, tree preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Mason Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


new material has been added to each 
section in the revised edition of this 
book, the expansion of information 
relative to facilities and equipment, ef- 
fective teaching, and organization of 
recreational groups is the greatest 
change. This book is designed to be used 
as a guide to students, teachers, and 
recreation leaders. 


CHEERLEADING, PEP CLUBS AND BATON 
TWIRLING. Stella S. Gilb. Lexington, 
Ky.: Hurst Printing Co. 1955. 240 pp. 
$3.00. The material in this book has 
been developed for the use of teachers 
who have been assigned responsibilities 
for cheerleading, pep clubs, or baton 
twirlers. Sections cover the following 
topics: Values, The Sponsor, Selection 
of Pcrsonnel, Uniforms ard Practice 
Sessions, Coaching, Sportsmanship, 
Techniques, Activities, and The Chap- 
erone. 


WINNING BASKETBALL, Individual and Team 
Strategy. William T. “Buck” Lai. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. 245 pp., illus. $3.95. This is a new 
guide to the fundamentals of playing 
and coaching basketball. There is spe- 
cial help for beginning players on the 
best way to learn basic skills; for the 
experienced basketball player who can 
benefit from the sound instruction on 
basic shots and plays of the game; and 
for the basketball coach who can gain 
new ideas on teaching fundamentals at 
all performance levels. The guide also 
covers the more advanced aspects of 
team organization and play. Even the 
spectator may gain a new appreciation 
of what to look for in play and strategy. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


TEXTBOOK OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Eamon N. M. O'Sullivan. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1955, 319 
pp. $10.00. The author gives a history 
of the development of occupational 
therapy and covers in much detail the 
principles underlying the treatment, as 
well as its objects and advantages. The 
classification of the different types of 
occupational therapy, as well as its sub- 
divisions and sections, are listed and 
described. Many chapters are devoted 
exclusively to discussing the deveiop- 
ment and organizing of a hospital oc- 
cupational therapy department, detail- 
ing the duties and the roles played by 
each member of the administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 


THERAPY. 


THE OUTING CLUB HANDBOOK. Edited by 
Gunnar Peterson. Available from the 
Editor, George Williams College, 5315 
S. Drexel Ave., Chicago 15. 1955. 86 
pp. $2.00. The material in this hand- 
book is intended to help college outing 
clubs with their prograu.s. Most of the 
articles will also have sig) ‘iicance for 
other individuals and groups who are 
interested in the out-of-doors in all 


seasons. The editor has drawn heavily 
from his associations with the Intercol- 
legiate Outing Club Association and 
from his own personal experience while 
Director of the Syracuse University 
Outing Club. 


MUSIC IN RECREATION—Social Foundations 
and Practices. Max Kaplan. Champaign, 
Ill.: Stipes Publishing Co. 1955. 230 
pp. This volume is addressed pri- 
marily to recreation leaders. The au- 

ior describes the value of music in a 
variety of settings, including centers, 
parks, camps, U.S.O.’s, hospitals, and 
industry. The specific selection and or- 
ganization of materials included in this 
volume have grown out of the recrea- 
tion training program at the University 
of Illinois. 


HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. New York 7: Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway. 1955. 62 
pp. $1.00. This is a practical leader- 
ship book telling you how to conduct 
group singing. It offers suggestions for 
handling awkward or disagreeable situ- 
ations within the singing group, also 
for leading those who have done little 
singing. Song, book references are 
given that are appropriate for special 
occasions, 


YOUTH WORK ON A SMALL BUDGET. Ethel 
M. Bowers. Youth Service, Inc., Put- 
nam Valley, N. Y. 96 pp. $1.50. Miss 
Bowers offers many practical ideas 
which can be used by any youth leader, 
and suggestions for those contemplat- 
ing or now operating a recreation build- 
ing, community center, or youth center. 
This book grew out of the author's vis- 
its to centers and programs in over 450 
cities in 41 states, during her 16 years 
as training specialist for the National 
Recreation Association and more re- 
cently eleven years as Managing Editor 
of Youth Leader Digest. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


THE PERSON FOR THE POSITION OF 
DIRECTOR. Phase II of a Joint Study 
by the Directors Association of the 
N. Y. State Assn. for Health, Phys. 
Educ., and Recreation and the Division 
of Health, Phys. Educ., and Recreation 
of the N.Y. State Dept. of Education. 
$2.00. Available from Channing R. 
Mann, Project Director DA- 
NYSAHPER, Board of Education, 
1950 Burdett Ave., Troy, N. Y. This 
study is a culmination of the best think- 
ing of over 500 men and women direc- 
tors and teachers of health education, 
physical education, and recreation from 
all areas and levels of education in New 
York State. The final draft was sub- 
mitted to leading consultants and edu- 
cators, and their suggestions were 
incorporated. The study thoroughly and 
clearly defines essential capacities and 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Texts by MOSBY in the P. E. Field! 


METHODS and MATERIALS in SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
By LESLIE W. IRWIN, JAMES H. HUMPHREY and WARREN R. JOHNSON. In Preparation. 


The preparation of this book was prompted by the need for 
a text for teachers in service and prospective teachers to show 
nem “how to teach” and to orient them in health education. 
All of the material is based on research and many years of 
ind supervision of teachers on the part of the authors 

we examples of teaching methods have proved success 

‘a. st practical teaching situations at the various grade levels 
it is especially designed for use in health education courses for 
the teaching of health. It will be particularly useful for courses 


“EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES” 


By Pattric Ruth O'Keefe and Anita Aldrich. 
262 pages. 154 illustrations. PRICE $4.50 


This book is unique in that it not only presents the activities 
that should be included in the elementary school physical 
education program, but clearly shows how the program can be 
yrganized and conducted in the many school situations through 
out the country in which facilities, equipment, and available 
space often affect the nature of the program. The authors 
present in a practical and logical way the bases for selecting 
activities, the fundamental principles underlying the program, 
the objectives of a program, the desirable amount of time to 
devote to the total program, and the numerous activities and 
criteria for evaluating the activities. 


“PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


By Leslie W. Irwin and James H. Humphrey. 
344 pages. PRICE $4.50 


rhis book covers all the latest and most modern techniques 
and methods of supervision. It relates the supervision to the 
entire academic process as well as to health and physical edu 
cation, Where other texts in this area have tended to cover 
the general area of supervision rather than the specific field 
of physical education, this new book offers complete coverage 
of the field of supervision in physical education. It elaborates 
upon techniques of supervision, and presents successful methods 
that have been used in school situations. [t offers numerous 
ways of inaugurating and implementing a program of super- 
vision in physical education; and is designed for a one-semeste: 


course, 


which prepare elementary classroom teachers who will eventually 
have the responsibility for the health of children. It will also 
be an excellent reference work for teachers, school administra 
tors, and supervisors. It incorporates the most modern methods 
of teaching health from grades 1-12, Full chapters are given to 
certain topics which are given only brief mention in other texts 
for example; full charts in demonstrations; field trips, concepts 
of method, unit method, et j 


“ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


By Raymond A. Weiss and Marjorie Phillips 
278 pages. 91 illustrations. PRICE $4.50 


The information in this book is designed to supplement the 
material found in the measurement texts, not duplicate it 
thus providing a single source for test instructions. Previously 
it was necessary to consult numerous sources, many of which 
weren't readily available or which failed to separate the essential 
information from the details of the research procedure. These 
details were far beyond the comprehension of the average begin 
ning student and thus confused him. With the organization of 
all materials in an orderly fashion through the use of a stand 
ardized form which eliminates the technical details of the re 
search method, it is hoped that the learning process will be 
greatly facilitated, 


“METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION” 


Edited by Charles A. Bucher 
423 pages. Illustrated. PRICE $5.00 


This book represents a compilation of the best methods and 
materials available for the teaching of physical education and 
recreation activities. In the field of physical education, it is 
applicable to the elementary, junior high school, senior high 
school, and college levels. In the field of reereation, it is ap 
plicalvle to the various school and community settings where such 
programs are conducted, It has been written by 16 qualified 
authors in the fields, from various parts of the U. S., who are 
specialists for each of the groups into which the activities 
have been classified. 


“ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS” 
By CHARLES A. BUCHER. 480 pages, 84 illustrations. PRICE $5.50 


This book is concerned with administration as related to school 
programs of health and physical education, with implications 
for recreation. It covers administration of both school health 
ind physical education programs. Both areas are treated in a 
way which recognizes each as a specialized professional field of 
endeavor. Democratic administration is a main concern of this 


book and permeates all the principles discussed. The policies 
concerned with planning, human relations, and personnel are 
of concern to all administration, regardless of specialization 
This is a new approach and greatly enriches the content of this 
book. It contains the latest trends regarding administration of 


school health and physical education prog 


prams 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 3207 YVashington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 


Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (x) on 30-day approval. Teachers discount of 10%. (it is understood that in the 
event the books ordered are adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson, “Methods & Materials in School Health 
Education.” In Preparation. 


[| O’Keefe-Aldrich, “Education Through 
Physical Activities” $4.50 


[] lrwin-Humphrey, “Principles & Techniques of 
Supervision in Physical Education” $4.50 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


[| Bucher, “Administration of School Health & 


Physical Education Programs” $5.50 
[| Weiss-Phillips, “Administration of Tests 
in Physical Education” $4.50 
[) Bucher, “Methods & Materials in Physical 
Education & Recreation’ $5.06 
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PHI DELTA Pl, NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN 


is proud to present TWO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


SYMPOSIUM ON POSTURE — price 75c 
SYMPOSIUM ON DYSMENORRHEA — price $1.00 


Both symposia contain articles by prominent physicians and physical educators. They have been widely 


used by teachers, students, and as references in libraries 


MRS. W. D. MILLER, Exee. See., Phi Delta Pi 


R. D. 1., Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


SEMINAR GUIDE 


in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by Charles C. Cowell, Ph.D., Graduate 

Professor of Physical Education, Pur- 

due University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Author of Selentifie Foundations of Physi- 
eal Edueation, N.Y. Harper & ‘Brothers, 
1954, and Curriculum Designs in Physical 
Education (with Helen W. Hazelton) N.Y. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 109565 

A compiete and comprehensive seminar 
guide for men and women estudenta and 
tenchers, designed to intewrate the findings 
related to physical education from research 
in many fields. Carefully selected and cate- 
worized bibliography for reading, report, 
and discussion, illustrative methods and 
techniques of various types of research ex- 
emplified. Available from the author, Jan- 
uary ist 1966. List price $2.00, postpaid, 
Descriptive brochure sent on request 


CHARLES C. COWELL 
FIELDHOUSE, PURDUE UNIV. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in SCANDINAVIA 
A special course at the 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO’S 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY SUMMER SESSION 
Olso, Norway 
6 weeks, June 23 to August 4, 1956 
WRITE: 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS 
OFFICE 
c/o St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
or 
Royal Norwegian Information Services 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Books (from page 36) 

& 

attributes of the director in his rela- 
tionship with all aspects of the re- 
sponsibilities of his position with school 
and community life. Phase I of this 
Joint Study, called Administration of 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, is still available from Mr, 
Mann at $2.00. 


HIGH ADVENTURE. Edmund Hillary. New 
York 10; E. P. Dutton and Co.,, Ine., 
300 Fourth Ave. 1955. 256 pp. $4.50. 
Written in his own words, this is the 
intensely exciting personal record of 
the mountain climbing experiences of 
Edmund Hillary, from the time when, 
as a school boy in his native New Zea- 
land, he saw his first real peak, to his 
now famous conquest of Mount Everest 
with Tenzing Norkey, the Sherpa, in 
1953, 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
Accident Facts, National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 
1955. 96 pp. T5¢. 
Your Child's Safety. Harry F. Dietrich, 
M.D., and Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 225. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
N.Y. 16, N.Y. 28 pp. 1955. 25¢. 
Experimental Psychology. A series of broad- 
cast talks on recent research. A. J. 
Watson, Harry Kay, J. A. Deutsch, 
B. A. Farrell, Michael Argyle, R. C. 
Oldfield. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E, 40th St. 1955. 66 pp. 
$2.75. 

Many Happy Returns. 
Council, Chicago 6, 
13 pp. 


Dairy 
1955. 


National 
Illinois. 


Only One Pair to A Customer—Guard Your 
Eyesight. Cameron Kirk. The Economics 
Press, Inc., P.O. Box 460A, Montclair, 
N. J. 1954. 13 pp. 12¢. 


Bread in the Making. American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill, 1955. 15 pp. Also Teachers 
Guide. (Free in classroom quantities 
up to 50 copies.) 


Poliomyelitis——A Source Book for High School 
Students. Publication No. 11, Revised 
Sept. 1955, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 24 pp. Free. Polio- 
myelitis—A High School Teacher's Guide. ( Ac- 
companies Source Book above.) Free, 
A filmstrip, Polio and the Vaccine, is 
also free on loan to complete this teach- 
ing unit on polio. 


The Polio Vaccine. Questions and Answers. 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N.Y. Publication No. 19. Sept. 1955. 
8 pp. 


Artificial Limbs. Review of current devel- 


opments. Advisory Committee on Arti- 
ficial! Limbs. National Academy of Sci- 
ences. National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C. May 1955. Vol. 2, No. 2. 103 pp. 


Your Health and Growth Series, Revised Edi- 
tion—1955. W. W. Charters, Dean F. 
Smiley, M.D., and Ruth M. Strang. 
The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Health Secrets—Grade 3. 230 pp. $1.76. 

Healthful Ways—Grade 4. 246 pp. $1.76. 

Let's Be Healthy—Grade 5. 275 pp. $1.96. 

Habits Healthful and Sofe—Grade 6, 280 

pp. . $1.96. 

Growing Up Healthily-—Grade 7. 302 pp. 

$2.16. 

A Sound Body—Grade 8. 341 pp. $2.16, 
Health for Better Living Series. Grace T. Hal- 
lock, Ross L. Allen, Eleanor Thomas. 
Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass. 


Health and Happy Days—Book 1. 127 pp. 


$1.40. 

Health in Work and Play—Book 2. 160 pp. 
$1.52. 

Growing Your Way—Book 4. 256 pp. 
$1.80. 


Keeping Healthy and Strong—Book 5. 288 
pp. $1.95. 

Teamwork for Health—Book 6. 
$2.04, 


327 pp. 


Physical Education 


Dance Research and Theses: Completed and in 
Process, with Research Needed. Research 
Committee, National Section on Dance. 
Greensboro, N.C.: Available from Vir- 
ginia Moomaw, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, Woman’s College, Univ. of 
North Carolina, 1955. 57 pp. mimeo. 
$1.00. 


We Play to Win! The Inside Story of the Fabu- 
lous Detroit Lions. Raymond K. (Buddy) 
Parker. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pyen- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 224 pp. $2.95. 
Backcourt Rivals. dgoseph Olgin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 
4th Ave., 1955. 192 pp. $2.75. 

Mr. Quarterback. William Campbell ault. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 
300—4th Ave., 1955. 190 pp. $2.56 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


The Family Fun Book. Helen and Larry 
Kisenberg. New York: Association 
Press. 1953. 188 pp. $2.95. 

Square Dance U.S.A. Jessie B. Flood and 
Cornelia F. Putney. Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Co. 1955. 110 pp. 
$2.50. 


Firearms Safety Education—Instructors Guide. 
New Hampshire State Dept. of Sduca- 
tion. Concord, N. H.: The Department. 
Revised 1954. 78 pp. 

Home and Hunter Safety. California Dept. 
of Fish and Game and Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 1955. 54 pp. *® 
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Eng'‘and’s Children 


(Continued from page 34) 
develop long effort spans and can 
work continuously on the same skill 
with persistence and endurance. 

(4) This persistence pays divi- 
dends in the fourth purpose: skill. To 
me, the skill levels in ball handling, 
jumping, apparatus, and_ stunts 
seemed good, and skills in 
“Movement” seemed extraordinary in 
the upper grades. In practically ev- 
ery school and college, however, it 
was regretted that I had not seen 
last year’s top class at the end of 
the year. “That first-rate 
group, but this year’s class is quite 
This remark, or 
thing to toe same effect, was made 
repeatediy. Interpreted freely, it 
seerred that teachers had 
been in developing last 
year’s pupils to a high point of skill 
by the end of the year. Naturally 
they thought of them with a bit of 
regret as they faced classes just be- 
ginning the year. 

The program is of the same gen- 
eral character throughout the year. 
Variety is introduced by the children 
themselves as well as by the teacher, 
and thus there is time to progress to 
more difficult skills and problems 
without boredom. Students in the 
physical education colleges show 
marked progression from year to 
year toward a very high standard of 
skill in the third year. 

(5) The fifth purpose is wnijied 
tevelopment of the child through in- 
tegrated experience. Not only is the 
child himself “integrated” as he 
gives undivided attention to his phys- 
ical education activities, but in his 
school day various fields are inter- 
related. For example, he may read, 
write, or tell a story; then he may 
sing 2 song about it, paint it or 
model it in clay, dramatize it in 
dance, or mime it in the movement 
class. 


very 


was a 


hopeless.” some- 


dean 
uccessful 


Social adjustrecnt and democratic 
group behavior are accomplished 
more often than they are talked 
abort. Fvon five-year-olds work vo 
gether in setting ovt movable ap- 
paratus and in taking it in at the end 
of class. Forty children move about 
freely in small spaces, watching out 
to avoid collisions. Four to six share 
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each piece of apparatus. Groups of 
two to eight work together in solving 
movement problems and the whole 
class helps in planning and carrying 
out miming and dramatization of 
stories. Group and team games are 
played, although they do not have a 
large share of the elementary school 
program. 

Although the children seem to get 
along amicably with very little fric- 
tion and no noisy disputes, the teach- 
ers talk freely about problem cases. 
Most of those teaching movement 
think that it provides a definite out- 
let for aggressive children, both 
when doing strong movement and 
when dramatizing conflict. Several 
instances of “tough” youngsters who 
have improved school adjustment in 
this way were 
detail. 


described in some 

(6) Recreation, also, is a purpose 
which seems to be taken for granted 
by English teachers, and quite suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Certainly the 
children 
viously happy in their activity. Cer- 
tainly sport and exercise play a large 
part in the British life. 
Whether this results from tradition, 
climate, school experience, or social 
But it 


I saw were eager and ob- 


way of 


pressure may well be argued. 
is an obvious outcome. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN WORKSHOP 

My own 
English 
spite of the short time I was there 
This was possible only through the 
help of many British colleagues and 


objectives in visiting 


schools were realized in 


friends. From the chief inspector in 
the Ministry to the teacher of the 
youngest class, all school personnel 
showed me the greatest courtesy and 
consideration. In retrospect, it seems 
obvious that great 
deal by exchange of ideas and ex- 


very we gain a 
periences. 

We talked then of organizing an 
Anglo-American Workshop on Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education 
in England, as part of the Ministry's 
in-service training program for 1955- 
56. I urged members of the Minis- 
iry’s physical education staff tu plan 
for the course if they had time to do 
so. Fortunately, they have been able 
to carry out these plans. 
*See September issue, p. 53, and October, 


p. 56, of this JOURNAL. 


The Workshop will be held at Wool- 
ley Hall, a beautiful old manor house 
in handsome grounds now belong ng 
to the government and remodeled into 
an adult education center. The dates 
are June 24 to July 18, 1956. The 
will be Ruth Foster, chief 
inspector of physical education for 
the Ministry. She will be assisted by 
Warden of Woolley 
Hall, and local supervisor of physical 


director 


Diana Jorden, 
education. To me the workshop seems 


to promise a most valuable session 


for anyone interested in physical 


education as developmental experi 
ence in the lives of children 
American teachers who are plan 
ning a summer tour abroad this yea, 
know that 


Session 


may be interested to 


English schools are in 
through the first week in July 
spective school visitors may get in 


Pro- 


formation by writing to the Ministry 
of Education, Curzon Street, London 
W1, England. * 


Resolutions 
(Continued from page 31) 

e) In the routine of some schools, chil 
dren travel during school hours frum their 
own to another school for such purposes as 
instrumental music lesson or to clink 
Signed permission should be obtained from 


the parent for such individual abstentions 


before such trips are made 

f lreachers 
admit otherwise unauthorized visitors to the 
from the Mee 


should so 


should be instructed not to 


without a note 


school door 


classroom 
Signs on instruct 
the visitor 

effort 


of school lavatorie by 


“ Principal hould make every 
to prevent the use 
the general public during hours when chil 
dren are in school 

h An elementary school child should be 
with the parent or with ar 


reliable adult if the 


sent home only 
other authorized and 
parent is not available 


(i) Requests for released time for dental 


and medical appointments are honored 
Mutual understanding on this point is ¢ 
sential among parents, physicians, dentist 
and school administrators, if the best in 
terest of the child is to be served Appol 
ments after school and on non-school day 
are desirable Circumstances may make 


“What i 


is the determining factor 


that impossible best for the child’ 

j School authorities should weigh each 
individual case, because the achool obli 
gated to protect the health and the safet 
of all it 

It is that 
similar procedures be made a part of 


pupil 


recommended these or 


Board of Education Rules and Regu 
lations. 


” 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Execu*ive, AAHPER 


Plastic Indoor Bowling Game 


Armstrong Harris Co., Box 124, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is showing what looks like a very 
practical approach to a put-away bowl- 
ing game for gym, classroom use. Balls, 
pins, spacing template, and backstop 
ure of relatively soft, lightweight rub- 
ber, plastic, or tubing that eliminate 
serious floor-wear, Backstop folds and 
becomes container for other parts. Pins, 
of polyethylene, weigh 5 oz. Hollow 
balls are of rubber, weigh about 2 Ib., 
and have pair of two-finger grips pro- 
viding for wide and narrow span. 
Backstop is tubing with heavy webbing. 
Called Bowlite, the outfit has been ap- 
proved by Tenn. Dept, of Conservation, 
Div. of State Parks, for community- 
center use, 


New Home for Wilson Factory 

PEs and coaches will be interested in 
announcement of plans for an ultra- 
modern Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River 
Grove, ill, a Chicago suburb, made re- 
cently by the firm’s president, Fred J. 
Bowman, The architect’s concept, 
above, embraces immense one-story 
building to include executive offices, re- 
search lab, engineering department, 
warehousing, and production units 
which now occupy 35 floors in six build- 
ings in Chicago area. Move is to achieve 
more efficient, lower-cost operation, Re- 
zoning of 27% acre tract to be occu- 
pied has been sanctioned. Mr, Bowman 
said the building will complete a pro- 
gram of modernization of all the vari- 
ously-located Wilson plants and dis- 
tributing branches, 


Boxing Equipment Catalog 


Tuf-Wear Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 159 
W. 22nd St., New York 11, is distributing, 
on request, an 18-page catalog of its 
boxing and related gym equipment. 


New in Trampolines 

Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Ra). ds, towo, 
has something new in trampolines. It’: 
the Aqua-Tramp, shown here, designed 
for beach and pool use as diving-board 
supplement or replacement. Frame and 
legs are aluminum-painted and water- 
proofed; fittings and moorings are cad- 
plated. Legs are cushioned with rub- 
ber shoes to prevent shifting. Bed is 
double-thickness nylon. 


New Remington Varmint Rifle 

Remington Arms Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has announced a new rifle and cartridge 
combination somewhat similar to the 
speed, accuracy, and flat trajectory of 
the 222 but in a larger caliber for extra 
long range varmint and bigger game 
shooting. The rifle, identical in general 
specifications to the Model 722 cham- 
bered for the 222 cartridge, is cham- 
bered for a new cartridge, the 244, pro- 
duced in 75 and 90 grain bullets of 
“pointed soft-point” type. It is of bolt- 
action, has magazine capacity of 4, and 
comes with 26-in. barrel. 


Slide-Film Optical Pointer 

Nife, Inc., Copaigue, L.I., N.Y., is showing 
this optical pointer PF4 for lectures 
in conjunction with slides or slide-films. 
The instrument, made in Sweden, pro- 
jects a sharp arrow up to 98 ft. It is 
il in. long, with 1% in. diameter. 


25th-Anniversary Catalog 


Dodge Inc., Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark 
(N.J.) and Miami, has assembled an exten- 
sive variety of trophies, cups, plaques, 
medals, and jewelry giftware in this 
new 25th-anniversary catalog now be- 
ing distributed. The firm’s complete 
line‘is illustrated in this 64-page book. 


Nylon Golf Net 


Sterling Net & Twine Co. Inc., Box 464, 
Boston 2, Mass., has designed a nylon golf 
net which it believes will be particularly 
interesting to PE instructors. The firm 
specializes in nylon nets and netting. 


Physical-Therapy Equipment 


Elgin Exercise Appliance Co., Box 122, Elgin, 
Wl, is offering a 24-page catal g of ex. 
ercise devices used chiefly physica) 
therany. The book covers an exicusive 
variety of items. 


Tetherball Set 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., Box 1065, New 
London, Conn., has added this tetherball 
outfit to its expanding line of sports 
and playground equipment. The arti- 
cles, sold separately, include regule*ica- 
size paddle of natural wood, ap. 
colorful sponge-rubber ball with 1 cula 
tion 74% ft. of heavy braided nylon cord 
Holder attaching cord to bal! is ra vhide 
with cad-plated hook. 


Visual Coaching Aid 


Program Aids Co., 550 - Sth Ave., New York 
City, calls this new magnetic coaching 
kit the Playmaster. The board is made 
in both semi-permanent and portable 
sizes, in directly scaled court and field 
dimensions for basketball and football. 
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Dental Teaching Unit | 


Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Service Dept., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, is offer- 
ing, without charge, an illustrated wall- 
chart, pupil workbook, teacher’s man- 
ual, and 3-dimensional cardboard model 
of teeth to assist health educators in 
instructing dental hygiene. The firm 
is continuing its educational toothbrush 
kits which, containing brush and smal! 
tube of paste, sells in lots of 20. 


OWELS 


| _ A BETTER BUY... 
AND HERE'S WHY! 


Because McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels are 
made of the finest long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns; full tape 
rib construction; heavy tape selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk size; 
light weight for economica! launderings, yet extra strong for extra 
wear—they’re good for 350 to 500 launderings! Write today for 
complete information on McArthur Towels and the economical McArthur 
School Towel Plan. 


Low-Priced Pitching Machine 

Dudley Sports Co., 633 2nd Ave., New York 
City, is showing this automatic baseball- 
pitching machine in price range for 
school budgets. The device, which 
holds 30 standard balls, can be ad- 


justed in pitching-speed and height of 
delivery at plate. It is operated by % 
h.p. motor. Collapsibility and 
tired whe ls permit convenient storage 
and transport. The machine can be used 
for standard pitching distances and has 
adjustment for softballs. 


Game Balls by Seamless 


Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has added Game Balls in three sizes to 
Grade-Kolored Playground Balls it has 
manufactured and will continue to pro- 
duce. The Game Balls are of 4-color 
mottled stock and have « patented tuck- 
in valve. Containers are printed with 
instructions for playground games 


New Type Gym Mat 


Premier Athletic Products Corp., River-Vale, 
Bergen Co., N.J., is introducing a new 1200 
Series gym mat said to be lighter yet 
more resilient than company’s preced- 
ing models. Special feature is addition 
of Jayer of curled rubberized hair to 
haic-felt mat filler, producing 3 in. thick 
mat of weight approximating 2-in. mat 
of solid hair-felt filling. Vinyl plastic 
forms top covering; side walls and bot- 
tom are enclosed in 21l-0z. matching- 
color canvas. 
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GEO. M A T il BARABOO, WIS. 


Rubber Boat-Fender Floats 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Shelton, Conn., has de- 
veloped a boat fender that can also be 
used for lifesaving and as marker-buoy. 
It’s called Spongex, after material from 
which it is made. This is a porous, ex- 
tremely buoyant, synthetic rubber. The 
triple-service product is desersbed in a 
circular available from the firm 


Bongo Boards 


General Sportcraft Co., Ltd., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, is now offering Bongo 
Boards in 34-in., 32-in. and 24-in. lengths 
in a price range from $14.95 down to 
$7.95 including shipping charges, The 
new exercise device is not only popular 
as a “fun item” but is particularly sug- 
gested for conditioning skiers. Its rol- 
ler is keyed to a track on bottom of the 
platform. * 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21,N.Y 


AALCO 
VOLLEY 
BALL 


23 STYLES @ ALL-PURPOSE STAND 


ARDS IDEAL FOR VOLLEY BALL. 
BADMINTON, TENNIS @ MODELS 


FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR USE 


Illustrated No. AS.1 Indoor Standard 
the most popular of all Aaleo 


models. Designed for multiple serv 
ice, if has attachments for Volley 
Ball, Badminton and Tennis nets 


plate and locking handle. Shpg. Wt 
per poir, 90 Ibs Price FOB. St 


Louis, per pr $40.50 


AALCO PORTABLE VOLLEY BALL 
AND BADMINTON STANDARDS 
For indoor & Outdoor Use 
Aalco model No. AS-4 is one of 
the most practical sets of Stand 
ards on the marker. Useful ir 
doors and out, it is sturdily con 
structed, has a heavy 24° dia 
steel! base, attachments for Vol 
ley Boll and Badminton nets 
Shpg. wt., per pair, 125 Ibs. Price 
F.O.B. St. Louis, per pr. $49.50 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Write for New Aalco Catalog 
AALCO MFG. CO 
2731-Q Wyandotte St 
St. Lovis 11, Mo 


STANDARDS 


1? is sturdily constructed comes 
equipped with ao heavy base, floor 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


CONDITIONING FOR EFFECTIVE WRESTLING 
by RAYMOND E. SPARKS 
Former Wrestling Coach, Springfield College 


TO WRESTLE efficiently and effeec- 
tively requires superb physical and 
mental conditioning. No sport places 
a greater demand on over-all body 
strength, flexibility, and stamina than 
does wrestling. Other qualities which 
must be stressed are balance, speed, 
apility, leverage, and attitude. It should 
be the aim of every coach to provide a 
conditioning program that contributes 
to the maximum development of these 
qualities, 

At the same time, the wrestler must 
develop proficiency in the maneuvers 
that are essential for effective wres- 
tling.’ Insofar as possible, these maneu- 
vers should include the activities used 
to develop the superb condition neces- 
sary for wrestling. Time should not be 
wasted on calisthenic-type exercises 
when more effective results can be ob- 
tained through drills that also develop 
the skills and techniques of the sport. 

This principle of “conditioning 
through the development of the tech- 
niques” has been emphasized in the 
training pru cram for the varsity wres- 
tlers at Springfield College, It has 
been possible to use Maneuver sequences 
and teen» ique drills to develop the phys- 
ical qualities and efficiency necessary 
for effective wrestling. 

The sequence and technique drills are 
especially valuable in the development 
of balance, speed, agility, and leverage 
for the essential maneuvers. In addi- 
tion, atrength is developed by increas- 
ing the resistance in these drills, and 
endurance is improved by increasing 
the duration and vigor of the drills. 

Each coach should devise drills and 
sequences adapted to the needs and 
characteristics of his candidates, and 
based on the expected competence of 
the opponents to be met during the 
season, 

The remainder of this article will 
discuss some of the activities empha- 
sized in the conditioning program at 
Springfield College. 

' Raymond E, Sparks, “Maneuvers Essential 
for Effective Wrestling”, Scholastic Coach, 
Oct., Nov., Dee., 1955. 
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Spinning: A Conditioning Drill 

Spinning is one of the best condi- 
tioning drills used to develop all the 
physical qualities needed for effective 
wrestling. This exercise was probably 
first introduced by Sprig Gardner at 
Mephaon High School, Nassau Co,, N. Y. 
The drill starts with one wrestler on 
his hands and knees and the other on 
top in a floating position. 


The top wrestler spins to the right 
or left, keeping his chest in contact with 
the bottom man’s back on the scapular 
area, and his hands on the shoulders 
and back of the bottom man as he moves 
on his feet in a circular motion around 
the bottom man. 


At Springfield, additional techniques 
have been introduced in this spinning 
drill. Bob Utter and Al) Sotir of the 
1953-54 team are primarily responsible 
for these maneuvers. On the command 
position, the top man moves in back of 
the bottom man and attempts to break 
the bottom man down with one of the 
breakdowns illustrated below: 


On the command left or right, the 
topwrestler resumes the spinning and 
changes directions or tries the break- 
downs on the command of the instructor. 


Stand Up Technique 

Another technique added to this spin- 
ning is the stand up to counter a cross 
face. On the command cross face, the 
top man assumes a position at the side 
of the bottom man, grasping the far 
arm and near ankle of the bottom man. 


The bottom man takes hold of the 
top man’s arm and steps up on his out- 
side foot, turning into the top man 
and pulling the top man to him with 
a bear hug as he stands up. 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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All DUBOW official basketballs are desgned and 
constructed by experts from sturdy materials. They 


are built to stand up under the roughest play and 


to give championship performance in those impor 
tant gomes 


Our complete new cat 
will be sent upon 


ORDER NOW! 

Here DUBOW'S com 
plet- line of basket 
bells on your shotves 
and counters NOW! 


America’s Finest 
Basketballs By 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . 

More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
basketball the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 


TOPS IN PLAY... 
TOPS IN VALUE! 


DUBOW’'S bosketball line includes o 
varied selection of the highest quality 
bosketbolls. molded carcass covered with 
the finest leather, moided fabric 3, 4 and 
5 ples covered with rubber, cord wound 
and nylon cord wound covered with 
rubber or leather, and molded all rub 


or uniform, solves 


ber All have the new wide channel 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
The basketballs shown at the 5 
left are representative of steel rod, electrically welded into 
DUBOW'S complete high single unit. Molten tinned finish 


quality stock and are only 
several of the mony bolls 
DUBOW can furnish you 
Dubow Footbolls still avail 
able for immediate delivery 


protects permanently against rust or 


corrosion. Individually numbered 


Each, complete with 


Number Plate, f.0.b, 
| ORDER our Texas Mill, 
NOW 
for % Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 
| Cartstmas Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC, 
ROUND, SWIMMING POOL'AND DRESSING ROOM EQU 


BEN PEARSON 


ARCHERY TACKLE and EQUIPMENT 


Especially recommended for light 
users, the #302 Fibez Glass “Take 
Down” Bow offers outstanding 


performance and extraordinary long 


life. High tension fiber glass, 
moulded and cured on solid wood 
cores...a light weight bow of 
tremendous strength and cast. 


Length: 5 feet. Toke down Length: 2’ 


Draw weight;; 20 to 35 pounds 


Also available with upper end low 


permanently affixed to bandle section at no 


extra cost. 


Write for free Catalogue and literature 


on our Complete Line of 
Archery Tackle and Equipment 


BEN PEARSON 


Incorporated 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


tackle 


74" 


er limb 


bat 
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the Dance 


for Your Dance Library 


SPOTLIGHT on 


Costume Cues. 52 pp. $1.00 
Materials for Teaching Dance 


Vol. 1: Modern Dance and Chil- 
dren’s Dance. 56 pp. $1.00 


Vol, 2: Folk, Square, and Social 
Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 


Vol. 3: Selected Visual Aids for 
Dance. 32 pp. 


Use the order blank, p. 49. 


CHILDREN 


LOVE TO LEARN 
TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
FOLK NURSERY RHYMES... 
SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHER 
Made of break resistant plastic 


RUSSELL RECORDS are designed 


especially for kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades and timed 
accordingly tndividually packed to 
enable vou to select just the 


records you want 


50 POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 
include all the melodies that 
children love and understand 

Here are just a few 

Mary Had A Little Lamb; 

Jack and Jill; Baa Baa Black Sheep; 
Humpty Dumpty; Wee Willie 
Winkle; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; Sing 
A Song O07 Sixpence; Little Boy Blue 
How D'ye Do, My Partner 
A-Hunting We Will Go; Chimes 

Of Dunkirk; Jump, Jim Crou 
"Round The Mulberry Bush; 
The Farmer In The Dell 

Did You Ewer See A Lassie? 
From two to eight selections on 
each record, Send today for our 
complete list, we'll send it by return 
mail, Russell Records are priced at 


$1.59 each, postpaid Z, 
p= 

Ww 


RUSSELL RECORDS 
2480 Thompsen Bivd. 
Venture, California 
Please send complete list of Educational Series 
records and details of special introductory offer. 


JOHPER 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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New Publication 


The © ‘earch Committee of the Na- 
tional Se..son on Dance has completed 
the first draft of Dance Research and 
Thesee: Completed, in Process, with Re- 
search Needed. Mimeographed copies 
are available from the Chairman of the 
Research Committee, Virginia Moomaw, 
Department of Physical Education, 
Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., for $1.00. 

Other members of the Committee who 
worked with Miss Moomaw on this 
project are: Elizabeth Hayes, chair- 
man of the National Section on Dance; 
Alma Hawkins; Richard Kraus; Lois 
Elifeldt; and Betty Toman. 

This is the beginning of the accumu- 
lation of a file of dance research that is 
being made by the Research Committee 
of the National Section on Dance. It is 
made available at this stage of prog- 
ress because of the immediate need for 


further information, and in the desire: 


to have dance research achieve a goal 
of excellence. 

The committee plans to continue in- 
vestigation of research publications 
and bibliographies of studies to locate 
more material. A yearly check will be 
made of all institutions to keep the file 
up to dare. 


More About the Publication 


All 557 colleges which give a degree 
in Physical Education for Women, Rec- 
reation, or Dance, were sent a ques- 
tionnaire asking for a list of dance re- 
search done in their college, including 
theses in the form of choreography, re- 
search underway, and suggestions for 
further research. 

This list includes all the research 
that has been discovered so far, in an 
alphabetical listing by authors as well 
as a classified listing. It also has a list 
of research underway and suggestions 
for further research. Articles in the 
Research Quartercies, the Oregon micro- 
cards, the materials from the bibliog- 
raphies of some theses are included. 

The results of the questionnaires in- 
dicate that more research has been done 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


NANCE RESEARCH 


by VIRGINIA MOOMAW 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


in dance than has been thought. How- 
ever, dance has not even made a good 
beginning when one considers the vast 
area implied by the word dance, and all 
that needs to be done to improve meth- 
ods and materials. 

Out of 557 schools, 52 (approximately 
9%) replied in such a way as to show 
that they were doing or had done re- 
search. Fifty-three expect to begin re- 
search in the next few years. The 
Teaching of Dance was the most popu- 
lar topic of research in this listing, with 
Theory and History second and 
Rhythm third. 

It is obvious that all directors of 
theses must increase their emphasis 
that studies should avoid a routine type 
of scientific treatment. In an area 
where the creative effort is especially 
important, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect this. Each study should contain 
a contributing originality. 

A brief glance at titles will indicate 
that more delimitation is to be desired, 
perhaps with a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the topic. Also, it seems indi- 
cated that a great many ideas are pre- 
sented but not followed through in a 
a practical application. More measure- 
ment of progress and effect of the ap- 
plication of ideas should be done. 

A general assumption seems to be 
that the Master’s is for the benefit of 
the individual. As a result, some of 
the topies for the Master’s thesis are 
concerned with very immediate personal 
problems. An effort to direct the Mas- 
ter’s thesis into a consideration of the 
place the problem has in a_ broader 
over-all situation might produce a bet- 
ter thesis, better trained teachers, and 
doctorate candidates. 

Let’s set the standards high for 
dance and make theses and research 
really worthwhile for the expenditure 
of time and money they take. Let the 
Research Committee know in what ways 
it may serve. Send for your copy of 
Dance Research and Theses. 


Suggestions for Research 
Here are some selected suggestions 
for research, taken from the new pub- 
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of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
: ead of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


color. 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsci: Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #£5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA 11-55 


lication, Dance Research and Theses: 


1. Study of types of dance projects 
acceptable for a research requirement 
in dance. 

2. Lack of well-trained instructors 
in the field and the solution-—where and 
how we can find qualified teachers of 
dance at all levels. 

3. Guidance in dance curriculum and 
course construction. 

4. Syllabus on short course in dance 
to give information as to what materi- 
als to include to give methods and tech- 
niques to interest the beginner in dance 
so he will seek further study in it. 

5. Study of possibilities for future 
inclusion of dance in the various state 
certification policies for dance in the 
public school. 

6. More on the guidance and possi- 
bilities of percussion in dance. 

7. Dance Clubs: Contributions of 
men members; problems arising with 
men members; stimulating interest in 
membership among men. 

8. Classification test for Freshmen 
entrance examinations and Dance Club 
tryouts. 

9. Television: College productions; 
problems relative to these productions; 
need for training dancers for this. 

10. Dance training in college toward 
a profession: education, theater, recre- 
ation, TV, etc. The attitude has 
changed, the demand has changed. 
Where are we going and how can we 
best train. 

11. Relation of Beginning Modern 
Dance Classes to courses in fundamen- 
tals being offered in college depart- 
ments. Do they overlap? 

12. Further publications of dance 
recording+, especially music that can 
be used for warm-ups and techniques. 

13. The place of Dance in the Men’s 
Physical Education Program. 

14. History of dance in education 
(bringing it up to date). 

15. Dance or movement for actors 
and the integration problem. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


tn the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruients for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


Clip and Save for Future Reference ~~~ ~~~ 

Introducing... 

; SOMETHING NEW IN 

i FUN, MUSIC AND SONG 

; Gay Records 

' @ of value to every recrea- 

; a tion leader and agency 

i J@ for group recreation 

A unique series of enjoyable activities best- 
liked by teens, adults, and children (ages * to 
80). Lilting music: gay song; clear cues and 
calls by Henry Knight. Easy-to-do favorites 


done in lines, squares, circles, couples, Fully 

illustrated instructions in colorful albums 
Album #1—-Bunny Hop, Hinkey Dinkey 
Parley Vous, Red River Valley, Patty 
Cake Polka Album 2#2--Hokey Pokey, 
Texas Star Fun, Mafiana, Teton Moun- 
tain Gtomp (also for schottische and 
two-step). On 78 rpm unbreakable vinyl- 
ite for years of hard use 

Immediate shipment. Enclose $2.65 (check or 


m.o.) for one album ; $4.95 for two. WE PAY 
POSTAGE. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
MAIL ORDER RECORD SERVICE (Dept. JH-12) 


?.0. Box 7176; Phoenix, Arizona (Write for FREE pampnict) 


Requests for Research 

Research will be undertaken or spon- 
ored by the Research Committee when 
requested. Requests may be made by 
anyone and should be sent to the chair- 
man of this committee (Virginia 
Moomaw), who will then seek the ap- 
proval of the committee and if neces- 
sary, the approval! of the National Sec 
tion on Dance. If the request is ap 
proved, a competent person will be asked 
to do the work or the committee will do 
it as a joint project. Research will also 
be done for the National Section. 


Evaluation of Research 


Your Research Committee will evalu- 
ate studies when requested by the 
author or adviser of a work. Since this 
service is of a confidential nature, the 
evaluation of a particular -piece of work 
will not be available to others. This 
evaluation can be obtained by writing 
the chairman (Virginia Moomaw) and 
covering the cost of mailing. Those who 


wish to evaluate their own research 
may obtain from the committee the 
evaluation sheet for this purpose. 


Write the chairman, enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. * 


Wonder! HELANCA » 
boat-neck leot « 
move y« do with 
freedom. because it's mode of the 
ng new $-¥-R-8-T-C-H Nylon 
in black, white, pink 
royal gray red 5 95 
Breezy “ par i shirt, Colanese 
Int k rs to order 4.95 
2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 


f 


1612 Broadwoy,N.Y 


omplete line of dance and pt il educatior 
twear and 


Broadway, Ne 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 York Approved 
Writeto: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


New City 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 


ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 
Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 


5719 18th AVE, BKLYN, N.Y 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colle ses and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing cherge—orders 
shipped same day as received complete stock 
of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs end « sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Brood Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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by 8. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Art Contest for Handicapped 

As a means of dramatically illus- 
trating through the use of fine art the 
rehabilitation and employment poten- 
tial of the handicapped, a national art 
contest for the handicapped was 
launched at the National Gallery of 
Art, Nov. 6. Sponsors are the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped; the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; the Veterans Administration; 
and the Morris Morgenstern Founda- 
tion, a private philanthropic fund that 
is defraying the costs. 

The contest ends May 1, 1056; it is 
open to all amateur artists who are 
handicapped, whether or not hospital- 
ized. For further information, includ- 
ing application blanks, write the Na- 
tional Art Contest for the Handi- 
capped, ¢/o Morris Morgenstern Foun- 
dation, 119 W, 57th St., New York, 

Slow Pitch Softball 

The Volume 1955, No. 4 issue of 
Rawlings Roundup, published by the 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 
contains an informative article on Slow 
Pitch Softball. This article describes 
the merits and significant rules differ- 
ences of this fast growing sport which 
appears to be particularly adaptable 
for use with the ill and disabled. 


Hospital Recreation Conference 

More than 100 professional recre- 
ation personnel and consulting physi- 
cians participated in the Second South- 
ern Regional Conference on Hospital 
Recreation, conducted at the University 
of North Carolina in April. Evidence 
of the productivity of this training in- 
stitute is contained in the report of the 
conference, published by the North 
Carolina Recreation Commission (Edu- 
eation Building Annex, Raleigh) as 
Bulletin No. 17, Reereation for the 
Patient. 

The keynote address by Alexander 
Reid Martin, M.D., chm. of the Standing 
Committee on Cooperation with Leisure 
Time Agencies of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, offered a material 
contribution to the philosophy of lei- 
sure and recreation in this modern era. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the 
Director of the Conference, Box 1139, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Disabilities in Sportsmen 

In order to have at hand the means of 
encouraging patients unduly depressed 
by physical disability, H. J. C. J. 
L’Etang, Medical Officer, N. Thames 
Gas Board, some years ago started to 
collect extracts from newspapers and 
sports literature concerning the disa- 
bilities of first-class sportsmen. The 
results of Dr, L’Etang’s- investigation 
are published in the May 1955 issue of 
The Practitioner (London) in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Physical Disabilities in 
Sportsmen.” 

The article contains an accounting of 
international sportsmen, including those 
in the United States, with medical his- 
tories of injury and disease of the spe- 
cial sense organs, the skeletal system, 
the vertebrae and intervertebral discs, 
and who have had multiple injuries and 
systemic disorders and who later have 
experienced success in a variety of 
popular sports. This is a fascinating, 
well-documented source for those en- 
gaged in the teaching or conduct of 
sports for the handicapped: 


Inter-State News 

The July-August 1955 issue of this 
publication, the journal of the National 
Association of Recreational Therapists, 
contains an excellent article entitled 
“The Psychodynamics in Music Ther- 
apy.” The title could just as appropri- 
ately be “The Psychodynamics in Rec- 
reational Therapy.” It is recommended 
reading for all recreation personnel who 
work with the mentally ill. 


Paraplegics in Sports 

Howard A. Ruck devotes two columns 
to this topic in a Sunday edition (Oct. 9) 
of The New York Times, Reporting the 
victories of the Pan Am Jets in basket- 
ball, javelin-throwing, and table tennis 
doubles in the Fourth International 
Paralympics held this summer at Stoke- 
Mandeville just outside of London, Dr. 
Rusk underscores the creed of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, “Ability, Not Disability, Counts.” 

The Jets are all paraplegic employees 
of Pan American World Airways who 
both work and play from wheelchairs. 
The Stoke-Mandeville games were 
started eight years ago; this year 280 
paralyzed contestants from 17 lands 
competed in such events as archery, 
darts, basketball, billiards, table ten- 
nis, swimming, and fencing. The games 
were directed by their originator, Dr. 
Ludwig Guttman, director of Stoke- 
Mandeville, with the support of the 
World Veterans Federation. 

The column, well worth reading, fur- 
ther reports the recent forming of an 
All Sports Committee for the Paralyzed 
to raise funds through sporting events 
to advance research and professional 
training in paraplegia. 


Accepts New Post 


Oct. 7, Cecil W. Morgan, chairman- 
elect of AAHPER’s Recreational Ther- 


apy Section, and who fur the pasi tw 
years has been Director of Cou:ses Si 
Rehabilitation at Springfield College. 
was named Director of Adult Vocationn! 
Services of United Cerebral Palsy, |!» 
his new capacity, Dr. Morgan will he!» 
to develop a national program of re- 
habilitation for adults with cerebral 
palsy which will include their vocational 
guidance. He will also assist United 
Cerebral Palsy affiliates in expanding 
and establishing local facilities for the 
vocational training and placement of 
the Cerebral Palsied. 


Pioneer Retires 

John Eisele Davis, pioneer in the de- 
velopment of recreation for the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill, retired from 
the Veterans Administration Sept. 30, 
having been with the VA since 1922. 
For approximately the past decade, Dr. 
Davis was Chief of Corrective Therapy 
in the VA’s Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation Service in Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Davis collaborated with Dr. Wil- 
liam Rush Dunton in 1933 in the publi- 
cation of the first text on recreational 
therapy published in this country. His 
latest contribution to this professional 
area is his Clinical Applications of 
Recreational Therapy. Dr. Davis is a 
fellow of the AAHPER; he is generally 
acknowledged to be the founder of the 
Association of Physical and Mental Re- 
habilitation, affiliate of AAHPER. 


NYU Institute 

The Second Biennial Institute on 
Hospital Recreation, sponsored jointly 
by the New York University and the 
National Recreation Association, will 
be held at the University Jan. 18-20, 
1956. This will be a special workshop 
in Recreation for the Ill and Handiecap- 
ped Senior Citizen in Hospitals, Homes, 
and Institutions. The registration fee 
will be $5. For further information 
write Edith L. Ball, assistant professor 
of education, New York University, 
School of Education, Washington Sq., 
New York 3, N.Y. : 


Music Therapy 

One of the most complete and yet 
concise statements on music in hospitals 
which has come to the attention of your 
editor is contained in a brochure re- 
cently published by the National Asso- 
ciation for Music Therapy entitled, 
Music Therapy—What and Why. 

Covered in the pamphlet are the 
background, rationale, program, meth- 
ods, administration, personnel qualifi- 
eations and training, and reference 
sources for this professional area. 
Copies may be obtained from the Public 
Relations Chairman, Myrtle Fish 
Thompson, Director of Music Therapy, 
Essex Co. Overbrook Hospital, Cedar 
Grove, N. J., by forwarding with your 
request self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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Coaches Col. 


(from p. 42) 


On the command down, the wrestlers 
return to the spinning: position on the 
mat and resume spinning right or left 
according to the direction of the in- 
structor. 

It is not necessary for the instructor 
to direct this drill since the wrestlers 
can practice these maneuvers on their 
own, executing the spin, breakdowns, 
and stand-up at the discretion of the 
top man, 


Timing the Drill 

This drill should be timed. The in- 
structor may use a stop watch or time 
clock, or check the time with the second- 
hand of the large clock in the wrestling 
room. If the wrestlers are exercising 


on their own, they can use a time clock 
on the mat near them, or use the wres- 
tling-room wall clock. 

In the beginning, the time limit can 
range from 30 seconds to one minute on 
top, and the same on the bottom. This 
limit should be increased to three min- 
utes on top and three down as soon as 
the wrestlers are conditioned for it, 
probably within a week. 

The three up and three down, a total 
of six minutes, should be the maximum 
time for this drill. However, if a man 
has an injury which keeps him from 
practicing most activities, he can in- 
crease his spinning time from six to 
nine minutes in the top position. A 
football player who reported for wres- 
tling with an injured knee was limited 
to spinning as his only activity and 
worked himself into good condition in 
three weeks for his first meet of the 
season. As pointed out in the begin- 
ning, this spinning drill contributes to 
all the essential qualities needed for 
effective wrestling. 

By increasing the resistance and the 
force in the breakdown and stand-up 
maneuvers, the strength of the two 
wrestlers can be increased, 

Stamina is increased as the dura- 
tion of the exercise is increased. Flexi- 
bility, balance, speed, agility and lev- 
erage are developed through the move- 
ment itself, and especially through the 


reactions to the breakdowns and cross 
face. The breakdowns, cross face, and 
stand-up are essential maneuvers. Six 
minutes of spinning provides for a very 
efficient use of the limited time most 
coaches have for developing competent 
wrestlers. 


Other Conditioning Drills 

Numerous conditioning drills have 
been developed which involve the use 
of wrestling skills and techniques either 
singly or in sequence 
half nelson and reverse nelson pinning 


Escapes from 


situations are excellent conditioning ex 
ercises that develop valuable techniques 
and over-all body strength. 

A switching drill introduced by Dick 
Waite, Columbia University Coach, de 
velops timing for the switch, and pro 
vides practice in the various blocks for 
the switch. Other qualities developed by 
this switch sequence are maneuvera 
bility, balance, 
strength, and endurance 


speed, explosiveness, 

Another good example of providing a 
learning experience in the conditioning 
program is the arm drag countes 
against a single leg pick up. All these 
wrestling maneuvers are illustrated in 
a series of three articles in Scholastic 
Coach? 

A scrimmage or a drill can be de 
vised for all wrestling maneuvers. * 
* 


CHOICE OF 
OVER 3,000 SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINES 


MODEL "77-A" 


@ EXCLUSIVE HIDDEN HINGE for easy 
folding with both side and end pads 
in place. 


@ SOLID NYLON BED gives plenty of 


bounce. 


@ WIDE OPEN SPACE UNDER BED for 
full clearance. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A. Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowe 10 


"*FLASHFOLD" 
FOLDING quick- 
ly and simply 
permits Nissen 
Trampolines to 
be folded for 
out-of-the-way 
storage. 


Please send me free information on “How to Use the Nissen 
Trampoline Model ‘77-A’ in our Training and Physical Edu- 
cation Program’ —a personalized Nissen service. 


NAME 


REPRESENTING 


city zome eTaTe 
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National Convention Reservation 


On page 7 of this JOURNAL will be 
found a reservation blank for the 59th 
National Convention of AAHPER, to 
be held in Chicago at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, March 24-30, 1956. A record 
attendance is expected, so it is import- 
ant for everyone planning to attend to 
send the blank early. 

The January and February JOUFNALS 
will contain news about the Convention 
and the complete program of meetings 
and speakers. 


First National Conference of 
Directors for Large Cities 

A national conference for Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in cities of 100,000 and 
larger, initiated by AAHPER, meets in 
Washington, D. C., this month. Par- 
ticipants will discuss such topics as in- 
service preparation, status of the di- 
rector, required and adapted programs, 
classification of pupils, intraschool and 
intramural activities, prospects of in- 
terscholastic activities, and health edu- 
cation and recreation. 

Members of the Steering Committee 
are: George P. Farkas, Ray G. Glunz, 
George J. Kozak, Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
Elmon L. Vernier, George Werner, and 
Grover W. Mueller, Chairman. 


National Conference on 
College Health Education 

A national college 
health education will meet the week of 
Jan. 9 - 13 in Washington, D. C. The 
conference is sponsored by the AAHPER 
Health Education Division. Cosponsor- 
ing groups are the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and the Department of Higher Ed- 
ucation, NEA. 

Co-operating groups include: Publie 
Health Service, American College Health 
Association, American Nurses’ Associ- 
ation, National Health Council, Council 
on Co-operation in Teacher Education, 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, State Directors of Teacher 


conference on 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Education and Certification, American 
Medical Association, American Dental 
Association, American Public Health 
Association, American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Society of State Directors, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 
American Council on Education, Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, American School Health As- 
sociation, and NEA departments, 
Delegates of colleges and universities 
all over the United States have been 
invited to participate in the conference, 
which wil! consider health education for 
all college students and for all prospec- 
tive teachers. A report of the confer- 
ence will be available from AAHPER. 


Intramural Sports Conference 


More than 100 delegates, representing 
colleges and universities in 39 states 
and Canada, attended the National Con- 
ference on Intramural Sports for Col- 
lege Men and Women, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 30 - Nov. 2. AAHPER 
President Ruth Abernathy addressed 
the opening session of the Conference, 
which was sponsored by AAHPER, 
CPEA, and NAPECW. 

The Conference Steering Committee 
included Helen W. Hazelton and Harris 
F. Beeman, co-chairmen; Spurgeon 
Cherry, Esther French, Marie Hartwig, 
Victor Moore, and Jackson M. Ander- 
son, who served as AAHPER staff liai- 
son. William F. Meredith was Confer- 
ence Director. 

Conference deliberations centered 
around the following topics: (1) The 
role of intramurals in education, (2) 
Organization and administration, (3) 
Program, (4) Facilities. The complete 
Conference Report will be published and 
it is hoped this will be ready for dis- 
tribution at the AAHPER National 
Convention in Chicago next March. 
Watch the JOURNAL for further infor- 
mation. 


5th CNCA Aquatic Conference 


Eighty-five outstanding aquatic lead- 
ers met at Yale University, Oct. 26-29, 
at the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics (CNCA), 


Work groups dealt with Skin and 
SCUBA (self-contained underwater 
breathing apparatus) diving; building 
safety into an aquatic facility; plan- 
ning safety programs in newly devel- 
oped water areas; and solving special 
problems in teaching swimming. 

Special interest groups discussed 
drown-proofing, handicapped swimming, 
small craft safety, competitive swim- 
ming, and synchronized swimming. Dis- 
cussions were highlighted by demonstra- 
tions. 

Conference reports will be available 
for distribution about Jan. 1, 1956, at 
25 cents each. Persens interested in 
securing a copy should send the request 
and money to AAHPER Publication 
Sales, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 

The CNCA is a setting where repre- 
sentatives of national groups who have 
a membership constituency, conduct 
aquatic programs, have aquatic equip- 
ment to operate, employ professional 
practitioners and/or use _ volunteer 
leadership, can come together occasion- 
ally to share and discuss common prob- 
lems, report on individual agency pro- 
grams, and plan ways of working to- 
gether on agreed-upon projects. 


Statement on Elementary Athletics 


George Sirnio, state director of health 
and physical education, reports that 
Oregon has adopted principles and poli- 
cies governing the administration of 
elementary school athletics as set up 
by a statewide committee. He writes, 
“These principles and policies will be 
published as a supplement to the stand- 
ards for elementary education in Ore- 
gon. We, in Oregon, have accepted 
athletics as a phase of the total educa- 
tional program and feel they are to be 
administered by regular educational 
agencies which are responsible for the 
administration of all phases of public 
school education. We feel these princi- 
ples and policies will assure the devel- 
opment of well-rounded programs of 
physical education in Oregon schools.” 


Physical Fitness in Oregon 


First state in the nation to respond 
with official action to President Eisen- 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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Professional Books 


Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and 
girls. 200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. Selected 
as one of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 
2nd printing. 288 pp. 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
First AAHPER 


tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 


Physical Education for College Men and Women. Washington 
Conference Report, 1954. Philosophy and objectives 
administration, program, and evaluation of physical 
education for college men and women. 1955. 40 pp. 


Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. 


Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper 
Cloth 


Health Education Conterence Repos. port of the National 
Conference on the Undergraduate Health Education 
Minor Program and Desirable Health Education Em- 
phases for the Physical Education Major Program, 
Washington, D. C. Jan., 1955, 36 pp. 


> 
Re 


The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 


Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 
and AMA. 


1951. 18 pp. 


20%. 


Quantity 
Physical Education for High School Students 
Teachers Guide 
Children in Focus 
Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Physical Education for College Men and Women 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Administrative Problems 
Health Education Conference Report 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Basketball Filmstrip 
Softball Filmstrip 
Aquatics .. . Guide, 1955-57 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 


Name 
Address 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


$3.00 


50c 


$3.50 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$1.00 


50c 


ORDER BLANK 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


TEACHING HELPS 


Order now for your next semester classes 


Filmstrips 
Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color, 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals, $24.00 
Softball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only. no rentals. $24.00 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Aquotics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing 

Activities Guide, 1955-57 75« 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56 75¢ 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75< 
Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 75< 
Special NSGWS Publications 
The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstruation 

Revised 1955, 16 pp. 35« 
Sports Articles Reprint Series 

Selected Basketball! Articles. 96 pp 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articl 128 pp $i i: 

Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles, 96 pp $1.00 

Selected Softball Articles. 80 pp $1.00 

Selected Volleyball Articles. 92 pp $1.00 
Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. 

Revised 1953. Guiding principles prepared by the 

Standards Committee. 54 pp. 75 
Dance Publications 
Costume Cues. 32 pp. $1.00 
Materials for Teaching Dance 

Volume I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 

56 pp. $1.00 
Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 
Volume III—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 32 pp 75« 


On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more, 
No discount on filmstrips. 


Quantity 
Recreational Games-—Volleyball Guide, 1955.57 | 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 
Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956.58 | 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 

The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 

on Menstruation 

Selected Basketball Articles 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Afticics 

Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles 

Selected Softball Articles 

Selected Volleyball Articles 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 

Costume Cues 

Volume |—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 

Volume I1-—Folk, Square and Social Dance 

Volume lil—Selected Visual Aids for Dance 


[| AAHPER Member 
Non-Member 
[) Bill Me 

Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | | 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


Late News of NSGWS Personnel 

Marguerite Clifton, California (N) 
state representative, is now located at 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Newly appointed state representatives 
are Delaware: Shirley Burns, High 
School, Middletown; and Nevada: 
Margo Lyttle, High School, Elko. 

Doris Soladay, High School, Burling- 
ton, is the Vermont State Representa- 
tive. Janice Vaughn, White River 
Junetion, Vt., is the State Representa- 
tive-elect and will take office next 
spring. 

Lois Messler, Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been appointed 
Southwest District NSGWS Chairman 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Frances Jones who is in grad- 
uate school at Springfield College. 

Jan Gund, chairman of Winter 
Sports and Outing Activities Commit- 
tee, is now located at the Greater Bos- 
ton Council of Girl Seouts, Inc., 470 
Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Katherine Ley, chairman of the 
Standards Committee, is on leave of 
absence from the University of Colo- 
rado to study for her doctorate at the 
State University of lowa, Iowa City. 


Nominat'ons for Chairmen Due 


Offices as chairman of standing com- 
mittees to be filled by election this year 
are; International Relations, Operat- 
ing Code, Publications and Standards. 
Recommendations should be sent by Dec. 


Congress to serve as an advisory mem- 
ber of the NSGWS Legislative Board. 


NFSHSAA 

Elizabeth Beal, Wellesley College, 
represented NSGWS at the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions held in York Harbor, Maine, dur- 
ing the summer. 


Arizona 

Tempe, Arizona, held a dinner meet- 
ing for teachers of health and pnysi- 
cal education to hear Catherine Wilkin- 
son report on the conference. Important 
NSGWS organization plans were dis- 
cussed at the same meeting. 


District of Columbia 

Elizabeth Cooper is manager, as well 
as player, of the United States touring 
hockey team which flew to England 
during October for the Jubilee Year. 


Hlinois 

Members of the Illinois State NSGWS 
Committee are: Evelyn Kamm, Wilma 
Moore, Helen Heitmann, Barbara Ray, 
Faye Witte, Lura Evans, Sybil Charon, 
Dorothy Cairns, Christobel Bock, Helen 
Riley, Mrs. Jean Nordberg, Nancy 
Richardson, Kathleen Brophy, Mrs. 
Irma Hays, and Lucille Wilson. An 
NSGWS meeting was held at the State 
AHPER Convention in Peoria, Nov. 
17-19. 


15 to Josephine Fiske, Chairman of N 
tions and Elections, Goucher College, Towson, 
Md 


Legislative Board 

NSGWS Legislative Board meetings 
will be held during Christmas holidays. 
Also meeting at this time will be the 
Finance Committee, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the District Chairmen. 
Meetings will be held Dee, 27-30, in 
Chicago. 


New Legislative Board Advisory 
Member 


Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has been appointed by the 


NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 


To be published in January 
Softball—Track and Field Guide, 
1956-1958 75¢ 
Guides for your winter and indoor 
sports season 
Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, 
Winter Sports and Outing Activi- 


ties Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
Recreational Games—Volleybal! Guide, 

1955-57 75« 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56 75¢ 


Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 


Order from NSGWS 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


lowa 

State committee members are: Eliza- 
beth Wartman, Mrs. Russell Walker, 
Mrs. Carl Akers, Catherine Snell, Ethel 
Lamb, Mrs. Lois Biggs, Ella Seaburn, 
Florence Treloar, Shirley Winsberg, 
Betty Jean Farley, Johanna Nielson, 
Betty Ebers, Fay Dimas, Mrs. Eleanor 
Lathrop, Barbara Darling, Edna Van 
derbeck, Marian Sperry, and Joan 
Williams. 


Kansas 

A state NSGWS meeting was held 
in Topeka Nov. 3. There was a panel 
discussion on sports clinics and an elec- 
tion of a state representative for the 
1956-58 term of office. The state com- 
mittee met in Wichita in October. 


Mississippi 

During the weekend of Oct. 1, 27 
women teaching physical education on 
different levels gathered for a camp 
weekend and for some work on making 
NSGWS more effective in the state. 

A chairman for each teaching level 
is serving in the state to promote proj- 
ects in her group. These chairmen are: 
Elaine Davis, Junior High School; 
Agartha Hamilton, Senior High School; 
Anne Goockin, Junior College; Helen 
Osborne, College. 

High school, junior college, and col- 
lege playdays were held during the fall. 
Directors of women’s physical educa- 
tion in junior colleges met Sept. 24. 
Policies set up included de-emphasis 
of varsity sports for junior coliege 
women and encouragement of playdays, 
field days, and all-school meetings for 
one day. 


North Carolina 

Annual NSGWS meeting for North 
Carolina featured a report on_ the 
Estes Park Conference by Margaret 
Greene. J. L. Pierce, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Roland 
Morgan appeared on the program, dis- 
cussing certain aspects of girls ath- 
letics relating to North Carolina. 


Vermont 

Fourteen clinics are being held dur- 
ing the school year. Fine pre-clinic 
promotional work was done by sending 
announcements to school superinten- 
dents, principals, and physical educa- 
tion teachers. A newly-organized Board 
of Women’s Officials is working suc- 
cessfully under the direction of Helen 
Tanner, Middlebury College. 


Washington 

A NSGWS section meeting was held 
at Olympia, Washington, Nov. 17, 18, 
19. A survey is being conducted by 
Washington NSGWS to determine how 
much active girls competition in rodeo 
events exists. Serving as liaison be- 
tween the state high school athletic as- 
sociation and NSGWS is Pauline 
Thomas, Queen Ann High School, 
Seattle. 
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OUTS: A caught fly ball is out. A batter who does not make a circuit 
of the bases before the ball is thrown around is out. A batter who 
kicks the ball short of the dividing line is out. Three outs is an 
inning. After three outs, the batters change place with the fielders. 


TIME: A minimum game is 20 minutes long, or one in which each 
player on each team has had at least one time at bat. 


HOW WE DO IT 


STEAL THE CLUB 


Contributed by Richard S. Court 


TYPE: Group game LEVEL: Grades 3-6; Junior high: 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium Senior high 


EQUIPMENT: 3-6 Indian clubs, 


painted different colors 


or playground 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

In the regular game of Steal The Bacon, the leader has two equal 
lines parallel to one another. Each player is given a number and at 
a given signal players move from these lines at opposite ends of the 
play area toward an Indian club to retrieve it or to tag the retriever. 
With a large group, the element of participation is slow. Now, to 
give each boy a greater chance for participation, we have added a 
few Indian clubs and made minor changes. We select eight boys 
to score, these boys remaining scorekeepers until one team has 
accumulated ten points. Then, these boys become participants and 
eight other boys keep the scores. 


GAME: Three to six Indian clubs are needed in the center of the 
activity area. Each club is painted a different color. We remain silent 
until all the numbers have been called out. Number calling is as 
follows: 6-Red, 4-Blue, 2-Yellow, 8-Brown, etc. As the numbers are 
called, those players, who have already counted off. move out to 
their respective Indian club to retrieve it or to tag the retriever. 
Many times we find that a stalemate has been created by two very 
cautious players, so we call out two more players to assist in breaking 
up the stalemate, and so on until some player makes a move. This 
phase of the game usually ends up in a wild scramble. The score- 
keepers are assigned to each club and must always be on the alert 
to credit the winning sides with a score. We announce a score at the 
end of a session of number calling. With our variations, this becomes 
a game where, in 15 or 20 minutes, everyone has had a chance to 
participate. 


SCORING: Each team is credited with one point when a member of 
that team returns the club successfully without being tagged by an 
opposing player. To make a successful return, a player must touch 
one of his own teammates who is behind a designated retaining line. 
If a player is tagged before he reaches and touches a teammate, the 
other team is credited with a score. Players are permitted to reach 
out over the retaining line to touch their returning members; step- 


ping over this line results in a score for the other team. 
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Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 48) 

hower’s concern for the physical fitness 
of American youth, Oregon has set up 
plans for an effective physical fitness 
program for school children through the 
Central Physical Fitness Committee of 
the Oregon AHPER. The proposed fit- 
ness program will be discussed at the 
Oregon AHPER Convention at Seaside 
this month. 

Clinics to demonstrate Physical Fit- 
ness Index Tests and to discuss pro- 
grams are planned for eight areas of 
the state. Demonstration teams will be 
directed by Theodore Schopf, Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland, 
and H. Harrison Clarke, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Pilot programs will 
follow the clinics. 

Emphasis will be placed on fitness of 
boys and girls found to be subpar in 
strength and stamina. Physical fitness 
activities will be selected to meet the 


1953, “Florida’s Summer Program 
Choice of 125,000 Children,” p. 8) 


Commission on Mental Health 

Kenneth E. Appel, professor of psy- 
chiatry, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, is new President of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, Inc. 

The Commission, comprising repre- 
sentatives of leading national organi- 
zations and agencies with primary in- 
terests in mental health, was newly 
formed in September for the purpose of 
carrying out the Mental Health Study 
Act of 1955 (Public Law 182). This 
Act authorizes the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service to grant 
monies to a non-governmental organi- 
zation to make a three-year nationwide 
study of the human and economic prob- 
lems of mental illness. 

Although the National Education As 
sociation has net yet taken formal ac- 
tion on the question of official partici- 


physical education. This scholarship 
carries with it a waiver of the out-of 
tate tuition. Apply to the Graduate 
School, Bascom Hall, University of Wi 

consin, for application blanks Appi 
cations must be in by February 1, 1956 


Rheumatic Fever Prevention 

Youngsters at 
schools in South 
ing part in a pioneer study which it 
hoped will help communities all over 
the nation to develop effective programs 
to prevent rheumatic fever. 

E: Cowles Andrus, president of the 
American Heart Association, explained 
that the pilot study was undertaken in 
an effort to fill important gaps 
control of 


three elementary 


Philadelphia are tak 


in knowl 
edge about treptlococ al 
infections—particularly 
throats-—which may lead to the devel 
opment of rheumatic fever. This in 
formation will supply a basis for de 
termining the most effective and prac 
tical methods of controlling streptococ 
cal infections in school populations, 


strep” sore 


pation in the Commission, Elizabeth S. 
Avery, AAHPER consultant in health 
Juvenile Delinquency education, has represented NEA in the The 78rd Annual Lacrosse Conven 

Zollie Maynard, state director of organizational and preparatory work. tion will be held in New York City Dee. 
health, physical education, and recrea- 9, 10 and 11. At the Coaches Meeting 
tion, Florida, testified before the Ke- Physical Education Scholarship Ernie Baer, assistant 
fauver Committee on Juvenile Delin- The University of Wisconsin, Blanche Penn State University, 
quency in September. He described the M. Trilling scholarship of $600 is avail the 
11th and 12th month program now op- able to interested 
erating in Florida (see JOURNAL, Nov. students with 


individual needs of these youngsters. 


Lacrosse Convention 


lacrosse coach, 
will demonstrat« 
possible uses of fiberglass on‘la 
crosse sticks and will report on string 


teaching ing with rawhide, * \ 


graduate 
experience in 


women 


‘Th HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 


All the best games that have appeared in the 
JOURNAL How We Do It column over the 
years—more than 120 games-—are now printed 
loose-leaf style for insertion in your own 
standard three-ring binder 

e@ Games of each type (see below) are indexed on 
cardboard dividers 

e Format follows the present JOURNAL format 
(see facing page) so that new games can be added 
each month 

e Diagrams illustrate many games 


Every physical education teacher and 
every recreation leader will find the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK an in- 
dispensable teaching aid that will grow 
more valuable with each JOURNAL 


220 leaves and dividers 
in an individual carton 


Price: $2.50 
Order today! 


minton, Han , Tennis 

1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

3, Bowling 4 Please send me copies of How We Do It Game Book (Dis- 
4. Dodge Ball counts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10% ; 10 or more—20% ) 
5. Football at $2.50 per copy. 

6. Games of Low Organization ‘ 

7. Golf Bill me Check enclosed for 

8. Hockey § atin 

9. Kickbail, Baseball, Softball 4 

10. Soccer, Speedball Address 


. Volleyball ) 
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: 
“Bele: 


VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visua! “aterials Committee 
Southern Ms 
Dali..s, Texas 


THUMBING THROUGH SPORTS 


by DAVID L. POLANSKY 
Freshman Basketball Coach 
College of the City of New York 


WHAT IS SO fascinating as a little 
“Thumb-movie’? Maybe you know the 
type; the kind that wus in style about 
1930 with Mickey Mouse and other char- 
acters going through an action in a 
1 in, by 1 in, book. The animation is 
given still pictures through the quick 
thumbing of a series of drawings, each 
moved slightly from the starting posi- 
tion to the final one. This toy can be so 
well adapted to the Physical Edu ition 
program to help explain action and 
sports that it becomes more than a play- 
thing——it changes into a very real tool. 


fist University 


Operation of the “Thumb-Movie” 


The physical education teacher has 
the problem of explaining sports to 
groups of students. Demonstration, 
which is an excellent technique in teach- 
ing, is frequently employed to solve this 
problem, However, in observing teach- 
ers, it has been my experience that the 
demonstration is rather quick and hur- 
ries the student into the activity with- 
out seeking to ascertain whether or not 
he has a thorough understanding of it. 

Some students have a need for some- 
thing tangible—-something they can re- 
fer to in individual steps before inte- 
gration into the “whole” concept. This 
need can be met through the use of the 
“thumb-movie.” 


How To Produce 


The art department of the school can 
aid in producing these “thumb-movies” 
by correlating the program with its own 
curriculum. The background material 
is first presented by the physical educa- 
tion instructor through demonstration, 
lecture, and trial by the students. The 
students are. requested to collect as 
many photographs as possible on the 
particular sport each wishes to put into 
movie form. These references should 
be brought to art class. 

Students can act as models, assuming 
the various phases of action to enact 
a specific sport. From a combination 
of the references on hand, the students 
start by drawing, in stick figure form, 
the beginning of the movement and the 
completion to the final position. As 
many stick figures as desired may be 
used for the middle section to complete 
the action. They should then be drawn 
to appear three-dimensional. A mini- 
mum of seven drawings in all should be 
used. The more drawings, the more 
complete the action will appear. 

“Thumb-movies” may also be made by 
making positive prints of motion picture 
sequences and stapling the prints to- 
gether. 

A convenient-sized “movie-book” is 
3 in. by 4 in. Each page should contain 
a drawing and a line or two of explana- 
tion of the position. The book covers 
should be of oak-tag weight and may 
have lettering or a design appropriate 
to the sport. The individual drawings 
should be assembled in order (either 
thumbing from front or back, as de- 
sired) and the book stapled together. 

Some suggested activities for the 
“movie-book” are: Swimming, baseball, 
hurdles, broad-jump, high jump, basket- 
ball, football, soccer, hockey, track, vol- 
leyball, and dance. Several books of this 
kind are now on the market and can be 
purchased for use by physical education 
students, if there is no opportunity to 
make these “thumb-movies,” 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 


ADVENTURE IN MATURITY. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, 16 mm,, sound, 22 min. Color, 
$175; b&w, $85. Sponsored by the Okla- 
homa State Dept. of Health and pro- 
duced by the Univ. of Oklahoma. A dis- 
cussion film designed for general adult 
use. A woman has resigned herself to a 
rocking-chair existence, where she can 
dream about “the good old days.” She is 
stimulated by a woman friend five years 
her senior to learn about the opportuni- 
ties for older women in the community. 


STEP BY STEP. International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 16 
mm., sound. 20 min., $95; rental $5. 
Produced by City Film Unit under spon- 
sorship of the Community Serv. Div. of 


NEW 
SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 
Set of 6 Filmstrips 
$24.00 


Pitching 
Officiating 


Batting 
The Game 
Baserynning, I, II 
Order from 


NSGWS, AAHPER 
1201--16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


City College of New York. Deals with 
juvenile delinquency in an urban neigh- 
berhoed where physical and human de- 
terioration has occurred. Case workers 
are shown studying juvenile problems 
and coping constructively with gang 
activities. Techniques shown should be 
useful in meeting problems of juvenile 
delinquency wherever they occur. 


A MATTER OF TIME. 16 mm. 15-min. color. 
Presented by the Institute of Life In- 
surance for the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. Documentary on heart 
research. Prints may be borrowed at 
no charge except return postage from 
Association Films’ regional film ex- 
changes in: Ridgefield, N. J. (Broad at 
Elm), La Grange, Ill. (561 Hillgrove 
Ave.), Dallas, Texas (1108 Jackson 
St.), and San Francisco, Calif. (351 
Turk St.). 


PRIMARY SAFETY: IN THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
1 reel, sd.; color $100.00, b&w $55.00. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. When it is Bill’s turn 
to be the Safety Guide in his classroom, 
he uses a STOP sign to call attention 
to any action that is dangerous and a 
GO sign to point out the performance 
of good safety practices. The game 
makes safety habits fun for the whole 
class and helps the children learn good 
practices in the school building. 


Physical Education 


PRIMARY SAFETY: ON THE SCHOOL PLAY. 
GROUND. 1 reel, sd.; color $100.00, b&w 
$55.00. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Pete knows 
that the right way to do things is the 
safe way, and there is a right way to 
swing, to play on the traveling rings, 
to see-saw, to play ball, and to slide. 
Children on the playground demonstrate 
good safety practices. 


BETTER BASKETBALL. 16 mm. sd., 25 to 28 
min. Film sponsored by Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., and General Mills, Ine. 
Produced by Official Sports Film Serv- 
ice, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
The sixth of a series of high school 
basketball films based on the latest 
rules interpretations for actual play 
situations. This film demonstrates the 
original and current rules, good offici- 
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ating, continuing motion, time limits, 
responsibility during screens and drib- 
bles, basket interference, floor and free- 
throw violations, player and team con- 
trol, and substitution procedure. Action 
is by skilled high schoo! and univer- 
sity players under actual game condi- 
tions. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


THE ART OF LEATHERCARVING. 16mm. 
Sound, color. 22 min. Free to schools, 
institutions, camps, clubs, Scout troops, 
churches, and others. Contact any of 
the 81 nationwide Tandy Leather Co. 
stores or Tandy Leather Co., 300 
Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Joe E. Smith, famous Western artist 
and leathercraftsman, shows how 
easy it is to learn leathercraft as a 
hobby or a means of added income. One 
learns that with today’s selection of 
patterns and assortment of stamping 
tools you need not be a “born” artist 
to do satisfactory work. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS NEAR AND FAR. 16 mm. 
sd. 1% reels (13% min.). $125.00 color 
or $68.75 b&w. Most rental libraries will 
have this film available for one-day 
bookings at $10.00 in color or $5.00 in 
black and white. 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. 16 mm. 28 min. 
color. Available 1or rental, $7.50. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 8 W. &th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. The picture 
has both narration and lip synchroniza- 
tion. It has been produced for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in the cre- 
ating of recreation programs for all 
age groups in hospitals, nursing homes, 
homes for the aged, and specialized in- 
stitutions for the ill and handicapped. 
It shows, in dramatic form, how a vol- 
unteer worker discovers that recreation 
in a general civilian hospital contrib- 
utes to better patient morale. It is an 
appeal for more community and profes- 
sional interest in this new, but fast 
developing, field. 


Rx RECREATION. 16 mm. 28 min. sd. color, 
National Recreation Association, 8 W. 
8th St., New York 11, N.Y. Write to 
the Assn. for rental or purchase of the 
film. This film on the role of recreation 
as a therapeutic adjunct to other hos- 
pital services shows how recreation 
helps to meet the physical and emo- 
tional needs of the ill, handicapped, and 
convalescent population of the country. 
It tells how recreation programs can be 
organized in civilian hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, and similar institutions. 


WATER MAGIC. 16 mm. 12 min. sd. color. 
12 min. Free on loan to high schools. 
Available from Association Films’ re- 
gional film exchanges in Ridgefield, 
N. J. (Broad at Elm); La Grange, III. 
(561 W. Hillgrove Ave.); San Francisco 
(351 Turk St.), and Dallas (1108 Jack- 
son St.). This film describes the art 
to lawn care. It tells how important it 
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is to know how often, how deep, and 
what time of day to water. Landscap 
ing, terrain, and sprinklers are part of 
the story, humorously demonstrated by 
Alan Bunce, TV star. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Health Education 


POLIO AND THE VACCINE. 35 mm. film- 
strip, 44 frames. color. National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, New York. 
Free on loan or may be purchased fot 
$2.00. Part of a high school teaching 
unit on polio, to accompany booklets, 
Poliomyelitis—A Source Book for High 
School Students, and Poliomyelitis—A 
High School Teacher's Guide, both of 
which are free on request to the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. 

PREVENTING FIRES IN YOUR SCHOOL AND 
OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 40-frame film- 
strip. color. National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and Virginia State 
Board of Education. Second in a series 
on fire safety for upper elementary 
grades. This filmstrip is designed to 
include learning experiences in ail 
areas of the curriculum in teaching 
fire prevention and protection. Recom 
mended building conditions and prac 
tices of pupils and adults for fire safety 
are taught through the illustrations, 
discussion questions, and suggested 
activities. 


DEVELOPING YOUR PERSONALITY. 6 colo) 
filmstrips, averaging 48 frames each 
The series of six sells for $36.00; indi 
vidual filmstrips are $6.00 each. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Titles of the 
series are: Thinking for Yourself; 
More Than One Friend; Trying New 
Things; Leaders and Followers; Prom- 
ises Are Made To Keep; and Enjoying 
Today. They are for guidance in mid- 
dle grades. Collaborator is Margaret 
O’Brien, Northwestern University. 


Recreation 


THE LITTLE PINE TREE A850-8: 35 frames. 
$5.00. Color illustrations with reading 
script. THE LITTLE PINE TREE A850-9; 35 
frames. $5.00. Color illustrations with 
captions. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ill. For 4 to 11 year olds. Seript 
based on the story of the same name 
written by Ina E. Lindsley. This film 
strip will help children understard that 
Christmas should be a time of sharing. 
After the filmstrip has been showa, the 
children can act out the story, having 
different ones take a part. This film 
strip is offered in two versions—with 
and without captions—to fit the needs 
of the user. 


TARO’S CHRISTMAS GIFT A808-2. 38 frames. 
$6.00. Color illustrations with utiliza- 


Don’t miss the 


NEW PE FILM 
They Grow Up So Fast 


(See page 16) 


tion guide and reading script. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. For 
5 to 12 year olds. Seript by Virginia 
Stumbough. This filmstrip lets us liv 
with Taro as he helps his family pre 
pare their Buddhist home for the New 
Year; and as be prepares for Christma 
in the Sunday School at the Christian 
Mission. This strip presents the little 
known holiday customs of the Japanese 
people. The illustrator, Margaret Ayer, 
spent several years in the Orient 


PLAY 

TOMORROW IS A DAY: 25-minute play. A 
new play by Nora Stirling about build 
ing self-confidence in children, pub 
lished by Human Relations Aids, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Single 
copies of the play are $1.00 Produc 
ing packets (six script one for eacn 
actor plus one for the director) are 
$5.00. This one-act play makes the point 
that each day of a child's life adds to 
his total personality. The play also car 
ries a hopeful reminder to parents that 
tomorrow is also a day—-a day on which 
they can make up for mistakes. Like all 
of the other plays in this series, Tomo 
row Is a Day is intended as a spring 
board for discussion. A discussion guide 
by Nina Ridenour, Ph.D. and directions 
for staging are incorporated in every 
copy of the play. 


LOOPFILMS 
CHEERLEADING MOVIES Newt Loken, 
Univ. of Michigan, 802 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor. 16 mm. School price $20.00 
complete, These films include sharp, 
clear close-up pictures in slow motion 
of 26 specialized techniques and ten 
complete cheers with words on the film; 
printed commentary on each loop; sug 
gestions for Bonfire and Pep rallie 
Skits, Latest Chant New Yells and 
Novel Songs; metal film storage can, 
plus instruction on film projection, care 
and usage. 


NEW RECORDS 
SONG-PLAYS; FOLK DANCES; PLAY PARTY 
GAMES Folkraft Records, 1159 Broad 
St.. Newark 5, N J A new record 
ries designed for use in kindergarten 
and lower elementary grades. Instruc 
tions, prepared by Olga Kulbitsky of 
Hunter College, are printed on each 
record jacket. Twelve records pressed 
on unbreakable plastic, available at 
$1.05 each. See ad (Oct. JOURNAL p, 60 
and Nov., p. 34) for record numbers 
and content, ® 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


FRANK D, SILLS 
Field House 


State University of lowe 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


CONVENTION PLANS 

Representatives of the Central Dis- 
trict Association and the Midwest 
tecreation Association held a planning 
meeting in October at the Antlers Hotel 
in Colorado Springs to make plans for 
the joint convention to be held in Colo- 
rado Springs April 11-14, 1956. 

David Bartelma, Bill Rapp, Garnet 
Stone, Eugene Hansen, and Gary Berry 
of Colorado, and Jean Bontz and Frank 
Sills of lowa, represented the Central 
District. Garnet Stone and Verna Rens- 
vold of Kansas City, Mo. represented 
both associations while Arthur Todd of 
Kansas City, Mo., Harold W. Lathrop 
of Denver, Colo. and Stuart Ritcher of 
Colorado Springs represented the Mid- 
west Recreation Association. 

Plans were made for several joint 
section meetings. All the general ses- 
sions will be for both groups. 

The Convention Manager for the 
Central District convention will be Gary 
Berry, director of physical education 
for the Colorado Springs Publie Schools. 
The local Chamber of Commerce inas 
accepted numerous responsibilities. This 
promises to be one of the best conven- 
tion set-ups in the history of the Cen- 
tral District. 

CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 

The proceedings for the Central Dis- 
trict Convention which was held in 
St. Paul in the spring of 1955 are now 
available. Anyone who is interested 
may obtain a copy by writing directly 
to Frank D. Sills, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. 
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Colorado Rachel C. Gillespie 


NEW STATE RECREATION DEPT. 


Colorado recreation workers are look- 
ing forward to the possibility of greater 
recreational activity in the state as a 
result of a recent bill passed by the 
state legislature which created a State 
Park and Recreation Dept. with a board 
empowered to appoint a Director of 
Parks and Recreation. Everett Lee, 
former state forester, has been ap- 
pointed as the first director. 

NEW ELEMENTARY PE PROGRAM 

The Denver Public Schools have in- 
cluded a full-time program of physical 
education for the elementary schools 
in the elementary curriculum for the 
first time. The new program resulted 
in the hiring of a number of full-time 
elementary physical education teachers. 


Nebraska John C. Thompson 


BAIT-CASTING CLINIC 

The men’s physical education club of 
the University of Omaha recently spon- 
sored a bait-casting clinic. It is the 
first city-wide clinie of this kind in 
Omaha. James E. Brock, head of the 
University’s physical education dept., 
and Charley Mancuso, athletic director 
for the city recreation dept., report 
great enthusiasm. Winners in three 
age brackets received trophies. 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
In most of the Eastern District States 
there is at present an excellent State 
Journal or Newsletter. These that have 


been reviewed this season and are 
especially interesting and informative 
are from the states of New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Dela- 
ware. If you are not already a member 
of your State Association you should 
join immediately so that you may ob- 
tain your state publication. 


Maine Rose Lambertson 


1955-56 STATE OFFICERS 
The following were elected officers 
of MAHPER for 1955-56: President, 
Carolyn Gentile, State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Presque Isle: Vice-President, 
Quentin Unger, Westbrook. 


STATE CONVENTION 


MAHPER held its annual state con- 
vention in Bangor. The guest speaker 
at the luncheon was Jack George, direc- 
tor of physical education, New Hamp- 
shire. He spoke of the increasing re- 
sponsibility and importance of physical 
educators to train children for worthy 
use of leisure time. 


CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


Howard G. Richardson announced his 
resignation as secretary-treasurer of 
MAHPER as he has transferred from 
physical education in the state depart- 
ment of education to Director of Driver 
Education. 


Massachusetts Clayton T. Shay 


FITNESS CONFERENCE HELD 

Springfield College was the scene of 
a conference discussing national physi- 
cal fitness problems in November. 

Three of the nation’s top educators 
in the area of physical fitness research 
played key roles in the conference. They 
are Hans Kraus, M.D., of the Bellevue 
Medical Center at New York Univer- 
sity; Frederick Rand Rogers, of New 
York City; and William H. Shelton, 
M.D., of Columbia University, origina- 
tor of somatotyping of the relationship 
of body types to physical activity. 


New York 


NEW YORK AHPER CONFERENCE 
The annual conference of the NYS- 
AHPER will take place in Buffalo, Jan. 
22-25, 1956. James E. Allen, Jr., re- 
cently appointed New York State Com- 
missioner of Education will address the 
first general session. 


Harry A. Lehmann 


REORGANIZATION OF H&PE DIVISION 

The New York State Education De- 
partment has taken steps to strengthen 
its program of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation by reorganizing its 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. The Board of Regents has changed 
the name of the division to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and 
has established two new bureaus. 

The division as now organized com- 
prises three bureaus: (1) Health and 
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Safety Education, (2) Physical Educa- 
tion, and (3) Recreation and Camping. 
George H. Grover is director of the 
Division. 


REPORT ON NEED FOR SECRETARY 


Arthur Selverstone has recently com- 
pleted a research study on the possible 
need for a paid executive secretary of 
the NYSAHPER. The study was initi- 
ated by the finance committee. 

A digest of his report will be pub- 
lished in the December State Journal. 
The Representative Assembly is ex- 
pected to take some action relative to 
his findings at the January Conference 
in Buffalo. 


HEALTH GUIDANCE BULLETIN 
A new curriculum bulletin on Health 
Guidance in Elementary Schools has 
been issued by the Curriculum Bureau 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. The content was pre- 
pared jointly by the Bureau of Health 
Education, Board of Education, and the 
Bureau of Nursing and School Service 
of the Department of Health. The 
booklet is intended as a guide for ele- 
mentary school personnel. The health 
procedures outlined begin with the first 
day of the child’s school life and con- 

tinue through his school career. 


Mildred A. Lucey 


YMCA CHAMPIONS 

The National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has just 
released the results of the “1955 Na- 
tional YMCA Athletic Achievement 
Program.” The National Team Cham- 
pionship was won by the York, Penn- 
sylvania YMCA—not only did York win 
the team championship, but York boys 
placed First, Second, Third and Fourth 
in the National individual competition. 

Furthermore, this Championship 
Team established another new record 
in the total number of points achieved 
in the program by accumulating a total 
of 4,841 points. This record is 93 points 
ahead of last year’s record-breaking 
score of 4,748, also established by the 
York Association. 

FIELD HOCKEY TOURNAMENTS 

The National Field Hockey Associa- 
tion tournament was held Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend, at Wilson College. Eliza- 
beth Gilreath, director of physical 
education at Wilson, is in charge. 

This is the first time that the Central 
Pennsylvania Field Hockey Association 
has been host to the national games. 
Read The Eagle, the official publication 
of the USFHA, for further informa- 
tion, 


Pennsylvania 


AFCW CONFERENCE 
During October Cheyney State 
Teachers College was hostess to the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Athletic 
Federation of College Women. This was 
the 18th annual State Conference which 
about 30 colleges in the state attend. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The PSAHPER will hold its Annual 
Convention in Wilkes-Barre, at the 
Hotel Sterling, Dec. 8, 9, 10. Donald 
Reese, director of physical education, 
Hazelton, is the Program Chairman. 


Rhode Island John H. Osterberg 


NEW RI AHPER OFFICERS 

Elena Sliepcevich of Springfield Col- 
lege was guest speaker at the sectional 
Institute Meeting of the R. I. AHPER 
in October. 

The new officers of the Association 
are: Pres.: Mary C. McInerney, Provi- 
dence Central High School; Past Pres.: 
Wescott E. S. Moulton, Brown Univer- 
sity; Pres.-elect: Carl V. Slader, Univ 
of Rhode Island; Vice-Pres. for Health 
Educ.: Kathryn E. Fee, Providence, 
Roger Williams Junior High School; 
Vice-Pres. for Phys. Educ.: Avon E., 
Hall, Warwick Veterans High School; 
Vice-Pres. for Rec.: Arthur J. Nooney, 
Pawtucket Tolman High School; Cor- 
resp. Secy.: Helen P. Basquin, Woon- 
socket High School; Recording Secy.: 
James W. Donaldson, Pawtucket Ele- 
mentary Schools; Treas.: Rose Mary 
Dunn, Providence Elementary Schools. 


Vermont Helen Coleman 


NEW VAHPER OFFICERS 

VAHPER 1955-56 officers are: Domi- 
nick Taddonio, Pres., Caroline Cress, 
Vice-Pres. 

A constitution convention was held 
at Castleton Teachers College this fall 
to study plans for reorganization of 
VAHPER. 

HIGH SCHOOL GUIDE 

Members of the two field workshops 
in curriculum are preparing a guide 
for Physical Education Programs in 
Vermont high schools. 


_MIDWEST DISTRICT 
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ARLEY GILLETT 
Illinois State Norma! Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 
Ilinois Arley F. Gillett 
AHPER CONVENTION 

The third annual Convention of the 
Illinois AHPER was held in Peoria 
Nov. 17-19. Charles A. Bucher, New 
York University, and Ray O, Duncan, 
President-elect of the AAHPER, 
the principal speakers. 


Keep in trim with the 


OLYMPIAN 
DOORWAY GYM BAR 


Health expert» 
agree that 
stretching is 
one of the 
finest exercises 
to Improve pos 
ture and cor 
rect figure 
faults The 
OLYMPIAN 
bar fits any 
doorway 22” to 
36”. Will sup 
port 250 Ibs 


This family exercising bar requires no 

screws. Can be set up at any height 

or removed instantly. Held in place 

hy pressur Chromium plated steel 
bar. Guaranteed 

Sold by leading sporting goods and department 

stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, order 


direct from us. Send for free circular 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 


4720 WN. Kilpatrick Ave Chicago 30 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
con present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted, Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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Use the reservation 
blank on page 7 for 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT IAHPER MEETING 


Mental health as well as physical 
health is maintained through continued 
participation in recreation late in life, 
Donald N. Boydston, new chairman of 
the health education department at 
Southern Illinois University, told physi- 
cal education teachers at the third 
annual meeting of the Southern District 
of Illinois AHPER in October. He also 
cited a need for more adequate health 
instruction in publie schools. 

The day's program included square 
dance instruction by C. C. Franklin of 
the SIU physical education department 
and pointers on the care and treatment 
of athletic injuries by Jack Jones, SIU, 


Indiana , Lola Lokse 


GAA LEADERSHIP CAMP 


Camp Tecumseh near Delphi buzzed 
with activity in Octeber when the 
Indiana League of High School Girls 
Athietic Aseociations convened to open 
its annual fall Leadership camp with 
Florida Lowery of Cambridge City di- 
recting. Fifty-six Indiana High schools 
were represented by two officers of 
their local organizations their 
Sponsors, 


Ohio Bob Kaplan 


MONTHLY HEALTH TOPICS 


The Library Health Education Com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Publie Library 
has arranged for a monthly series of 
discussions on health topics to aequaint 
the public with the information avail- 
able in the “Health Alcove” of the 
Library Science and Industry Depart- 
ment. This monthly series is sponsored 
by the Library and the Public Health 
Federation. Films, exhibits and_ bibli- 
ographies will accompany talks by 
medical experts. Topics to be consid- 
ered are alcoholism, diabetes, tubercu- 
losis, polio, heart disease, dental health, 
cancer, and hospitals. 


CLEVELAND PE FILM 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Educa- 
tion has prepared a 30-minute color 
film on physical education in the ele- 
mentary schools. The film will be used 
to supplement the in-service training 
for new teachers. 

Most of the 3,000 feet of film was 
taken at the Paul Revere School which 
serves as the curriculum and demon- 
stration center for elementary physical 
education for the Cleveland Publie 
Schools. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
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LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept. 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Spokane, Wash.—Apr. 11-14 


Alyce Cheska 


WAHPER CONVENTION HELD 

The WAHPER Convention 1955 was 
held in Olympia Nov. 16-18. 

Cliff Peek, a program chairman, has 
arranged a program directed toward 
the theme, “Finding and Developing 
Potentialities.” 

Eleanor Metheny, vice-president of 
the Physical Education Division of 
AAHPER, and Arthur Esslinger, dean 
of the School of Health and Physical 
Education, U. of Oregon, were speakers. 

Convention Manager was Chick 
tockey, Olympia Public Schools. 


Washington 


MISS GAZETTE IN LEBANON 

Peggy Gazette, former faculty mem- 
ber at Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, is now in Beirut, 
Lebanon. There she has charge of the 
physical education department of the 
Beirut College for Women. 

Miss Gazette has been Eastern Dis- 
trict Vice-President of WAHPER and 
last year served as Editor. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


Lovisiana Bill Noonan 
NEW GRADUATE PROGRAM 

Northwestern State College is pres- 
ently in its first full year of the new 
graduate program, The Louisiana Legis- 
lature approved the proposed program 
during the fall semester of 1954. It is 
now possible to receive a Master’s de- 


gree in Education with a major or a 
minor in Health and Physical Educ. 


GYMNASTS PERFORM 

The Northwestern State College Gym- 
nastic team, winners of championships 
in the Southern AAU, the Southwest- 
ern AAU, the Gulf AAU, and the Mid- 
South Invitational Meet last season, 
recently finished an extensive demon- 
stration trip to Louisiana high schools. 


Mississippi Agatha Hamilton 


MISS POHL RETIRES FROM MSCW 

In September, Emma Ody Pohl, head 
of the Physical Education Dept, of the 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
was granted emeritus status in recogni- 
tion of 47 years of service. 

A pioneer in the field of physical 
education, Miss Pohl organized the 
physical education dept. at MSCW and 
saw physical education accepted as a 
four-year college requirement, with a 
B.S. degree in physical education set 
up. She is known throughout the South 
and West, not only for her work in 
dancing but also for her dramatic work. 

Her students named the gymnasium 
for her and perpetuated her name with 
a scholarship. Mary Kate Miller, for- 
merly at State Univ. of Fla., replaces 
Miss Pohl. 


Oklahoma 


NEW PHYSICAL THERAPY SCHOOL 

The new school of physical therapy 
at Crippled Children’s hospital is an- 
other effort on the part of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma to provide more 
“home grown” specialists from sections 
of Oklahoma where they are short. The 
first graduates of the school numbered 
three and _ received their diplomas 
September 1955. They plan to remain 
in the state for their employment. 


Carole Hass 


The school opened a year ago under 
the directorship of Thelma Pederson, 
and most of the first year’s expenses 
were provided by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The school 
is aceredited by the AMA. 


MATT MANN AT U. OF OKLA. 

The Appointment of Matt Mann, 
famous University of Michigan swim- 
ming coach, as the new swimming coach 
at the University of Oklahoma, begin- 
ning December 1, has been announced. 
Mr. Mann directed the United States 
team that won the Olympic champion- 
ship at Helsinki in 1952. 

The new swimming coach, who is 
70 years old, will remain through the 
national collegiate meet. Graham 
Johnston, Sooner star of the past three 
years, will condition the Sooner squad 
until Mann arrives, using schedules 
Mann will mail him. 

Mann retired last year as swimming 
coach at Michigan after being associ- 
ated with the sport for over 60 years. 
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HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION = 
February 15, 16, 17, 1956 i] 


Nashville, Tennessee 


For your convenience in making hotel or motel reservations for the Southern Dis 
trict Convention of AAHPER, February 15, 16, 17, 1956 in Nashville, Tennessee, 
housing accommodations and their rates are listed. 


Leon Womble, Manager of the Andrew Jackson Hotel (Headquarters) will honor CASKEY SETTLE 
reservation requests as long as rooms are available, after which time he will forward New Mexico Highlands Univ, 
reservation requests to the Hermitage, James Rotertson, Noel, Maxwell House, and Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Sam Davis. If you prefer, you may write directly to the hotel of your choice. CONVENTION 
All reservation requests should give the definite date and approximate hour of ar- Reno, Nev.—Apr. 25-27 
rival and date of departure if at all possible. Write directly to motels for reservations » . 
For Negro housing reservations, write to Jennings Davis, David Lipscomb College, California Ted Ellsworth 


Nashville, Tennessee. FIRST WOMAN PRES. OF CAPHER DIES 


Florence Hale Stephenson, who 


HOTELS Single Double Twin Suite passed away in July, was first woman 
The Andrew Jackson $4.50-$7.50 $6.50-$9.00 $8.00-$10.00 $15.00 $20.00 president of AHPER in 1939. She 
314 Sixth Ave, N. Professor of Physical Education ov 
Women at San Francisco State College 
The Hermitage $4.50 $8.50 $7.50-$11.00 $8.00-$15.00 $15.00- $30.00 She was sec.-treas. of the Western So 
23. Sixth Ave. N. Studio Suites ciety of Physical Education for College 

7 98.50 Women in 1940 and Pres. of San Fran 
The Jamee Robertson $3.00- $8.50 $5.00 $9.00 $6.00-$8.50 $8.00-$15.00 cisco Unit of CAHPER in 1938, 


118 Seventh Ave. N. 


The Maxwell House $3.50-$6.00 $5.00 -$8.50 $7.00-$12.00 $15.00-$20.00 A T H ] A L 
207 Fourth Ave. N. BASES 
The Noel $4.50-$9.00 $7.00-$12.00 $8.50-$14.50 $12.00-$40.00 q 


202 Fourth Ave. N. 
@pri 4 


The Sam Davis $3.50-$5.50 $6.00-$8.50 $7.00- $8.50 Triple $3.00 
132 Seventh Ave. N. per person 


NOTE: All rates subject to 3% Tennessee State Sales Tax. 


BUILT ity 
JARANTEED 

MOTELS Single Double Twin Suites 2 é 

Alamo Plaza $5.00-$6.00 $6.50-$9.00 $7.00-$8.00 $12.00 $14.00 

450 Murfreesboro Rd. 

Drake Hotel Courts $5.00 $7.00 $9.00 $10,00-$14,00 ; We also make Gym Mats and Covers. : 

Park Plaza Courts $5.00 $6.00-$10.00 $11.00-$12.00 


Write for our new Base catalog 
900 Murfreesboro Rd. 


1404 Dickerson Rd. Sports Company 


380 N. Marquette St! 


NOTE: All rates subject to 3% Tennessee State Sales Tax. FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Don’t miss the new | © THE BIG SWING IS TO, GOLF 


CAREER LEAFLETS | ‘ 
published by | Ad Golf to your Recreational 


(See poge 35) | Program with the 


NYLON STERLING NET 


@ BROADEN YOUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
| @ NYLON COMBINES LIGHTNESS, STRENGTH AND Dt RARILITY 
Cur Se 4 Reol | @ COMPLETE RANGE OF NET SIZES ADAPTABLE YOUR PROGRAM 
t tvicing an eplacement Coats 


Useable On Both C } | @ BUYING FROM MANUFACTURER OFFERS SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
ond @ STRESS SPORT HAVING HIGH VALUE LATER IN LIFE 
Single and Multiple Types FOR LITERATURE WRITE TO 

Write to: | 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. INC 


P.O. BOX 464, BOSTON 2, MASS. 
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1955 INDEX 


The index for the 1955 JOURNAL (Volume 26) is arranged alphabetically by (1) 
Subject Matter and (2) Author and Title. The numbers after each entry refer to 
volume, issue and page. Issues are numbered 1 through 9, as follows: January—1, 
F'ebruary—2, March—8, April—4, May-June—5, September—6, October—7, No- 
vember-——8, and December—d. Contents of previous issues can be found by consult- 


ing EDUCATION INDEX, 


PART I—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 

AAHPER District OMecers, 1955-56 26:7 :34 

AAHPER Publications Directors 6:7:43 

Announcing a New Education 
for High School Studenta—26:2 

Association Committees, 1055-56--26:7:44 

Equipment and Supplies for Physical Activities 
26:26 

Help Wanted -Your Suggestions on AAHPER 
Awards—futh Abernathy—26:3 :43 

Make Your Nominations for National Officers and 
Award Reeipients. —26:7 

Meet Your Officers--AAHPER's Board of Diree- 
tor 26:77:33 

National Membership Directors 26 :7 :37 

New Men's Division-—-26 :3:7 

Our Highest Tributes—-AAHPER Awards for 
1055 

State AHPER Presidents-elect confer in Wash- 
ington 26 :6:24 

State Association Presidents, 1955-56-26 :7:48 

State Direetors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation—-26:7 :42 

Tennis Chapter from AAHPER'’s New Book 
Physical Education for High School Studenta 
26:3:8 

They Grow Up So Fast-—New Physical Educa- 
tion Film-—-Ruth Evans and Harold Jack 
26 58:24 

Wiat You Should Know About Your Assoctia- 

Carl A. Troester, Jr 26:7 


About the Authors 
26:1:4; 26:2:4; 26:3:4; 26:4:4; 26 :5:4; 
26:6:4; 26:7:4; 26:81:45; 26:0:4 


tion in 


Advertisers in This Issue 
26:1:6'; 26:52:64; 26:3:80; 26:4:64; 26:5:64; 


26:62:50; 26:7:80; 26:58:64: 26:9:64 


Aquatics 
Flementary Backstroke for 
Jeannette Masilionis — 26:43:12 


Beginners, The 


Pianning Swimming Pools for Maximum Use 
Jay M. Ver Lee 
Swimming for the Deaf--Hannah C. Meyei 


Athletics, Gumes, and Sports 

Announcing a New Book-—Physiral Education 
for High School Studenta—26;:2:5 

Are Intereollogiate Athletics Worthwhile?—Wil- 
mer A, Groas and Melvin M. Lorback-——-26 :6 :26 

Athleties -Band Co-operation Al G. Wright 
26:7:12 

Badminton Skilla and Strategy--Abbie Rut- 
ledge—26 :6 :21 

Lusketball Offense Against Standard Zone De- 
fense--Lou Rossini 26:8 :42 

Boys Intramural Sports Association, A Julian 
U. Stein 

Conditioning for Effective Wrestling Raymond 
Spark 

Does Weight Training Belong in the Program 
James Counsilman—26:1:17 

Frederica Bernhard— 26 :23 


Feneing Atelier 

Porward Passing Principles Paul Governali 
26:68:54 

Gym Seooters Andrew W. Grieve :20 

How ‘To Cut Down on Football Injuries-—Paul 


Governall -26:7 
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How Wiil Widening the Free-Throw Lane Affect 
College Basketball ?—Roswell D. Merrick and 
Donald N. Boydston—-26 :8 :7 

How's Your Volleyball Etiquette ?—-Dorothy 
Grant—-26:2:12 

lowa's Multiple Offense--Forest Evashevski-—- 
26:7:9 

Let's Teach Badminton Abbie Rutledge—-26 :3 :25 

Modern Rope Skipping—-Gordon J. Hathaway 

i 23 

ason Si Training—Elvin R. Johnson 
26:0:4 

Racial Integration in High School Interscholastic 
Sports—- John Brogneaux—26 :4:26 

Seecer Fundamentals—Glenn F. H. Warner 
26:7:16 

Sports Appreciation Unit, A—-Robert A. Monte- 
bello :16 

Tennis—Chapter from AAHPER'’s New Book 
Physical Education for High School Studenta— 
26:33:58 


Audio-Visual Materials 
2A:1:52; 26:2:56; 26:38:68; 26:5:56; 
26:6:66 ; 26:7:70; 26:90:64 

Cork Teams Can Win for You-—Damon Daniel 
and Marshall Gunselman—26 :6:66 

NEA Audio-Visual Aids for Meetings and Pro- 
grams—26 :1 :53 

Teaching Health Through Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials——Roy De Ver! Willey— 26 :5:56 

They Grow Up So Fast—New Physical Educa- 
tion Film—-Ruth Evans and Harold Jack— 
26 78:24 

Thumbing through Sportse—David L. Polansky-—- 
26:9:54 


Books in Brief, New 
26:1:40; 26 26:83:50; 26:4:38; 26:5:36; 
26 :6:46 ; 26:7:49; 26:89:34; 26:9:35 


Coaches Column 
26 :6:54; 26:7:68; 26:8:42; 26:90:42 

Coast to Coast 
26:1:46; 26:2:46; 26:3:48; 26:4:6; 26:5:46; 
24 26:7:56; 26:58:44; 26:9:48 


oming Events 
26:1:2; 26:2:2; 28:3:2; 26:4:2; 26:5:2; 
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The JOURNAL 


Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


December 1955 


Pre-Season Ski Training 

1, What do you feel would be the 
main objectives of a combined ski 
program for both recreational and 
competitive skiers at your school? 

2. Realizing what effect an acci- 
dent could have on your school out- 
door program, do you feel that every- 
thing possible is being done to pro- 
mote safety first in your program? 


Adapted Games 

1. What information about the hu- 
man body must you know to be able 
these games successfully? 

2. Analyze your own body mechan- 
ics program. How could you use these 
games to help you achieve your 
objectives? 


to use 


Learn-To-Ski Camp /2) 

1, What are the essentials of pre- 
planning for a winter school camp- 
ing program ? 

2. What are some of the educa- 
tional opportunities in a winter school 
camping program? 


Eye Health (p. 14) 

1. What student experiences, dem- 
onstrations, and projects could be 
used in teaching eye health? 

2. What basie understandings and 
attitudes would you expect students 
to develop on eye health? 


Contributions of Dance (/. /%) 

1. What is the place of movement 
in the history of dance and physical 
education? 
2. Discuss the influences of the 
early cultures on dance and physical 
education, 


Excuse the Pupil? (». 2/) 

1. What lies behind the reagons 
frequently given when pupils request 
excuses from physical education? 


2. Under what conditions should 
pupils be excused from physical 
education? 


Physical Education Requirement 

(p. 25) 

1. What physical education re- 
quirements should a college meet in 
order to qualify for accreditation? 

2. Discuss the bases for and 
against allowing substitutions (such 
as ROTC, marching band, drill 
teams) for the phys. educ. require- 
ment, 

5. How can the physical education 
department convince other faculty 
members that no substitutions should 
be made for the physical education 
requirement? 


Financing School Camping (p. 27) 
1. Make a list of the financial re- 
sources for school camping available 
in your community. 
2. What is the status of school 
camping in your state? What fac- 
tors have inhibited its growth? Are 


these real problems or “mythical 
monsters”? 
| Dreaded Noon Hour (?. 2%) 


1, In what way does the noon hour 
described in this article differ from 
that practiced in most schools? 

2. What are some important learn- 
ings that can be gained by wise plan- 
ning for the noon hour period? 


England’s Children #2) 

1. Which of the various outcomes 
of the English elementary school 
program do you consider most im- 
portant? Why? 

2. With what subjects may physi- 
cal education be integrated in almost 
any school? How? * 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“(Type of membership) 
() Please bill me. 


Begin. membership with month of Sepre 
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(Faculty endorsement for student) 


— 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
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Are you a State AHPER member? 
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Important Notice to very Coach 


We have developed 
a new football 
that is so superior in feel 
and in handling that the facts 
sound like a tall story. 
With this new ball, 
for the first time ever, 
a player’s hands actually 


have direct contact with 

the leather itself. 
BS Your Wilson salesman 
vo n° will call within the next month 
eee to let you shake hands with 
this ball we're calling the “TD.” 
We respectfully request 


that you do not submit an order 
for footballs until you handle 
this new Wilson ball yourself. 


Wihhon 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago e Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.,!Inc.) 
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